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Lent: A Gall to Lenance 


To the READERS OF THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


Thé Catholic Church teaches today as she has always taught tha 
sinfulness of sin and the need of penance for personal sins. She sets aside the 
Lenten Season to emphasize the malice of sin by holding before her children the 
agonizing form of her Crucified Redeemer in the atonement He made for sin 
that by the contemplation of His sufferings His followers would be inspired to 
make some reparation for their own sins. 

Man-made religions have tried either to deny the existence of sin or 
at least to minimize it. The Mohammedan seeks relief from sin by trying to 
convince himself that his sins are the results of his weakness and that the All 
Merciful overlooks them as human frailties. His god is an easy-going god who 
indulgently winks at evil. 

By its doctrine that men are saved by faith alone, Protestantism has 
deluded many a soul into thinking that Christ has made all necessary satisfaction 
for sin, that good works and penance are not required for salvation, and that 
the individual is freely justified and saved in spite of any personal merits or 
demerits of his own. That also is a comfortable doctrine. 
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Many moderns deny sin by giving it a new name. It is a physical 
weakness, or a mental complex, or ‘a growing pain of the soul.’ They deny 
it also by blaming it on their temperament, or their early training, or their, 
present environment. Some go so far as to impute their sins to the All-Holy 
God by saying that He made us as we are and ts responsible for our sins. These 
are practical atheists whose chief sin is blasphemy. 


But sin remains a fact whether it be denied or given another name; 
and the only thing for us Catholics to do is to face it as a fact that calls for 
contrition and penance. The Cross of Jesus Christ was no accident in His life. 
It was His witness to the existence of sin, to the enormity of sin, and to the 
forgiveness of sin for those who ask for it in a penitent and contrite spirit. 


The majority of Catholics in this country are dispensed from the 
observance of the Lenten fasts and abstinences prescribed by the Church; but 
sincere Catholics should not and will not go through Lent without performing 
some definite penance in reparation for their own sins and in gratitude to Jesus 
Crucified for His reparation on the Cross. 
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“Ghe Purpose of Lent 


roM the Gospel story according to St. Mark 

we can easily gather the purpose of the Holy 
Season of Lent. He tells us that one day the 
Scribes and the Pharisees criticised the Son of God 
because he sat down with publicans and sinners 
and ate with them. They hypocritically inquired 
of Him; “Why do the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees fast; but Thy disciples do not fast? And 
Jesus said to them: Can the children of the mar- 
riage fast, as long as the Bridegroom is with them? 
As long as they have the Bridegroom with them 
they cannot fast. But the days will come when 
the Bridegroom shall be taken away from them: 
and then they shall fast in those days.” And from 
the ancient Fathers of the Church we have it that 
the primary reason for the Lenten season of pen- 
ance and fasting is to mourn the death and burial 
of the Bridegroom. 

This fact, that Lent is the time set aside by the 
Church to commemorate the death of the Son of 
God, suggests some ideas for the proper observance 
of this holy season. 

First—The good Catholic will observe Lent in 
accordance with the Spirit of the Church by obey- 
ing the laws prescribed for fast and abstinence. 

Second—If unable to fast and abstain he will 
perform some other penance in union with Him 
Who died on a Cross. 

Third—Especially will he attend Holy Mass 
even daily as an act of self denial and to be present 
at Christ’s mystical death upon our altars. 

Fourth—Remembering the death of Jesus Christ, 
he will not be seen at places of amusement during 
this holy season; for no one attends a place of 
merriment and frivolity when lamenting the death 
of a loved one. 

Fifth—Realizing that the Bridegroom gave His 
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life to save his soul, the good Catholic will be more 
attentive to the salvation of his soul during this 
holy time. Therefore he will approach the Sacra- 
ments; will strive to have others do likewise; will 
cooperate with the missionary spirit of the Bride- 
groom’s Church by contributing something in the 
form of alms to further the salvation of the souls 
of others for whom the Bridegroom died. 


Science and Religion Again 


ast October there was held in Richmond, Va. 
i a biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church. This venerable body, viewing with “grave 
concern” the relationship between Science and Re- 
ligion instructed a special commission to make a 
careful canvass of the matter with the purpose of 
offering an “authoritative statement” thereon at 
the next biennial convention which is to be held 
in Erie, Pa. 

The commission has certainly a gigantic task on 
its hands—the task, that is, of settling this age- 
long conflict between Science and Religion,—and 
we wish it every measure of success. However, we 
must confess to a difficulty in understanding how 
the United Lutheran Church can issue an authorita- 
tive statement on anything. When Dr. Martin 
Luther revolted against the infallible authority of 
that Church to which Christ said: “Go teach all 
nations,” he placed himself and his followers for 
all time in an embarrassing position of powerless- 
ness to utter authoritative statements. However, 
waiving this point, we shall be interested in the 
findings of the commission—so interested, indeed, 
that with all respect we venture to submit for their 
help and guidance the following propositions, or 
what we might call “first principles” on this 
hazardous subject. 
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Proposition ONE. Between true Science and 
false Religion there can be a conflict. 

Proposition Two. Between false Science and 
true Religion there can be a conflict. 

PROPOSITION THREE. Between false Science and 
false Religion there can be a terrific conflict. BUT 

Proposition Four. Between true Science and 
true Religion there never can be a conflict. 

The reason is as clear as it is simple and will 
be readily admitted by any intelligent man who is 
not an Atheist. God, who is Infinite Wisdom as 
well as Infinite Power is the author of true Science 
as He is the author of true Religion and God can- 
not be in conflict with Himself. 

Prove the scientific spirits andthe religious spirits 
if they be of God and then make your own choice. 
But be assured of this that if there be one thing in 
this poor world more contemptible than sham 
Science it is sham Religion. 


Paul Glaudel 


oME day this month the new Ambassador from 

the French Republic will tender his creden- 

tials at the State Department. After a few formali- 

ties, with a call upon the President and another on 

Secretary Kellogg,the new Ambassador will take up 
the routine business of his high office. 

Strange to relate, the man, who will transact all 
the official business and guard the interest of the 
French Government in this country, is a poet. 
Stranger still, (this will startle the hundred -per- 
centers) this man, Paul Claudel, is a Roman 
Catholic. 

Ma foi! Have the French government officials 
lost their reason that they should send a poet as 
ambassador to this country? Are they so devoid 
of all love for country and so emmeshed in the 
snares of Rome that they should send a loyal 
member of that Church to this land of the free as 
their representative? What has happenéd? (Hear 
the bigots shriek! ) 

Paul Claudel is a poet and a mighty fine one at 
that; but his poetic genius has not hampered him in 
his career as a diplomat. In fact his poetic powers 
have enhaaced his diplomatic ability rather than 
been a hindrance to it. The French know the man 
to whom they are entrusting the interests of France 
in this country, for Claudel has made his mark in 
the East where diplomacy is of a high order. 

The Government of France has every confidence 
in M. Claudel and must fully realize that his de- 
votion to his faith is no reason why he should not 
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serve his country well. Nay, France must know 
that Claudel’s religion is an added reason for the 
scrupulous fulfillment of his every dutyas Ambassa- 
dor. Alas! Alas! This is all in marked contrast 
to the opinion of many “Patriots” in this country. 

Paul Claudel’s appointment to the high position 
of French Ambassador to this country is another 
example, we hope, for those who say that a good 
Catholic cannot be a fervent patriot. 


Forward China! 


HE PRESENT civil upheavel in China should be 

a source of real concern for all Catholics. 
Not only are our own missionaries in peril of their 
lives, but even their converts are apt to be the 
victims of the mislead patriotism of their pagan 
neighbors. But even if the worst comes to the 
worst, we still have the consolation of knowing that 
today as ever “the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians. 

Nor should our zeal in Christ’s Cause in China 
be lessened by present discouraging circumstances. 
The Chinese are a people worth working for and 
worth making many sacrifices to convert to Chris- 
tianity. It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
the present native Catholic population in China is 
larger than the Catholic population, including Irish 
immigrants, of England. And there is no reason 
why we should not look confidently forward to the 
ultimate return of these two countries to the Catho- 
lic unity. 

The progress of the Church in China in the last 
twenty-five years is a remarkable record. Since 
the Boxer uprising more than 1,250,000 Chinese 
have entered the Church. To Dom Maternus 
Spitz we are indebted for these statistics: 

“In 1890, there were 601,000 Catholics in 40 
vicariates, with 608 foreign and 329 native priests. 

In 1905: 931,000 Catholics in 43 vicariates, with 
1,365 foreign and 721 native priests. 

In 1912: 1,406,659 Catholics in 49 vicariates. 

There were at that time also 247 European and 
86 native brothers, 743 European and 1,429 native 
sisters, 1,442 principal and 13,806 secondary sta- 
tions, 9,214 churches and chapels, 54 theological 
seminaries with 1,638 candidates for the priesthood, 
6,974 elementary and 157 higher schools, etc. In 
spite of the war (1914-18) and the reduction of 
the missionary staff, the Church in China made yet 
further progress, for the year 1918 shows a Catho- 
lic population of 1,963,639 native Catholics, 459, 
364 catechumens, 1,558 foreign and 786 native 








priests. At the end of 1923 we find in China: 
2,244,366 native Catholics, 553,201 catechumens, 
27,329 principal and secondary stations, 11,561 
churches and chapels, 2037 elementary schools with 
62,736 pupils, 201 high schools attended by 15,179 
pupils, a Catholic University with 353 students, 
312 orphanages with 28,892 orphans, 95 hospitals 
with 15,245 patients, 467 dispensaries, 23 printing 
presses, 16 Catholic periodicals, etc. 

The missionary staff then consisted of 2,669 
priests of whom 838 were natives (in 1924 there 
were 1,071), 114 foreign, 93 native brothers, 987 
foreign and 2,281 native sisters, plus 6,215 conse- 
crated virgins, 17,331 native catechists male and 
female, 73 preparatory seminaries, with 2,389 as- 
pirants and 39 theological seminaries, with 633 
candidates for the native priesthood. The whole 
of China was then under a Papal Delegate with 
one diocese, 55 Vicariates Apostolic, 9 Prefectures, 
two missions.” 

Yet, encouraging as these results are, what an 
incentive it should prove to our missionary zeal 
and activity to know that throughout China there 
are 200 pagans for every Catholic, and only one 
priest for every 200,000 souls! 


Young Suicides 


URING the last six weeks twelve college students 
D have killed themselves. The latest, at this 
writing, a young woman, swallowed strychnine 
rather than suffer the shame of expulsion from 
school as a result of a violation of a rule of the 
institution. One eighteen-year-old lad walked out 
on the deserted stage of the auditorium of his High 
School and shot himself with the pistol he had 
playfully brandished the night before as the hero 
of a school play. Any number of reasons have been 
given by these young people in condonation of their 
acts, and every method has been used by these 
youthful derelicts to end their earthly existence and 
thwart the purposes of their Maker. 

These students, scarcely one over the age of 
twenty one, have apparently sickened of life. For 
them life evidently had no charms. They were 
impatient to be through with it. Neither love for 
family or the disgrace they would bring to their 
dear ones, nor any fear of the hereafter could stay 
their suicidal hands. Disallusioned, self-willed, 
they would have their way to the end. 

How explain it? Is it, as one paper suggests, an 
overdose of Freudism with its no “inhibitions” and 
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Is the ter- 
rible cause of this epidemic of self slaughter to be 
layed at the door of a curtailed education with any 
allusion to man’s Maker or the moral law and its 
sanction left out? Surely, these young people have 
never heard of, or at least never believed in, a per- 
sonal immortality and the priceless value of their 


its express-what-you-feel-philosophy? 


souls? For, take the Maker from His universe 
and we have no hope beyond this world; no 
morality or any sanction for such a thing. 

Explain it as you will. We leave these poor 
benighted young folk in the hands of the merciful 
Providence which rules all. 

But this we say and say it solemnly; Catholic 
parents, neglect not the religious welfare of your 
children. Before the great God you are responsible 
for them. Entrust not your children to so called 
professors of modern education who sneer at holi- 
ness of life and know no morality; whose teachings 
are, for the most part, atheistical and subversive 
of all morality. The Catholic college is the place 
for the Catholic student. 


Pre- Marriage Agreements 


Brit has been introduced into the Massachu- 

setts Legislature to forbid any pre-nuptial 
contracts regarding the religious training and edu- 
cation of children born of such contemplated mar- 
riages. It is intended to introduce similar Bills 
into other State Legislatures. These Bills are being 
fostered by the Ku Klux Klan and are aimed 
directly against the Catholic Church since that 
Church requires the non-Catholic party to a mixed 
marriage to promise that the children of the union 
shall be raised as Catholics. 

In support of the Massachusetts Bill it is argued 
that it preserves the liberty of the individual, that 
it gives the parents freedom to decide what sort 
of religious training is best suited for the child, and 
gives the child the liberty of choosing its own form 
of religion. 

This contention will appeal very strongly to the 
average non-Catholic. For to the non-Catholic 
there is no such thing as one, clearly defined, and 
Divinely revealed religion. In other words, one 
religion is just as good as another, and every one 
should have the liberty to choose whatever religion 
he likes or to make up a brand new one for himself. 

To the Catholic Church there is and can be 
only one true religion; and she has it. She believes 
that her Faith is the natural birthright of every 
child born to her children. She is doing and always 
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has been doing whatever she can that her children’s 
children be not defrauded of their Catholic inheri- 
tance. 

Non-Catholics may not or will not see the posi- 
tion of the Church in this matter; but surely Catho- 
lics themselves should see in the attitude of non- 
Catholics to the religious training of children a 
strong reason against mixed marriages. 


Protestants and the Confessional 


HESTERTON remarks that Protestantism is 

Catholicism gone wrong. We may add that 
Protestantism is going right when it turns towards 
Catholicism. But in so far as it continues to go 
right it ceases to be Protestant. This thought is 
offered in connection with the suggestion of the 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick that the Protestant 
churches in their efforts to aid the individual mem- 
ber should reclaim some form of the discarded in- 
stitution of the confessional. 

If there is one Catholic doctrine more than any 
other that has been heaped with reproach and 
contumely it is the doctrine of auricular confession 
and the priestly absolution of sin. Priests have 
been cried down as arrogating to themselves the 
Divine power to forgive sins. The confessional has 
been described as a ‘commercial institution for 
clerical graft used by the priests as a means of 
selling absolution and even the right to commit sin. 
In the popular Protestant imagination the confes- 
sional is commonly associated with lurid stories of 
treachery, intrigue and downright immorality. 

And now, not only does a Baptist preacher ad- 
vocate a Protestant confessional, but a Presbyter- 
ian minister, the Rev. Thomas Guthrie Speers, 
commends Dr. Fosdick’s proposal. The Rev. 
George Caleb Moore, another Baptist, thinks that 
every preacher in the land has heard confessions 
from his earliest entry into the ministry; but he 
states that the confessional cannot be adopted by 
the Protestant faith as an institution “mainly be- 
cause the minister is not empowered to absolve 
sins.” He is quite right. The Protestant minister 
may solve the perplexities and ease the worries of 
those who confess to him; but his confessional is 
limited in its functions to mere counsel and advice, 
and any intelligent and good man can give these 
without going through the form of a religious ordi- 
nation. Men and women who have sinned and 
who want to rid themselves of their sins need some- 
thing more than mere advice. It is not information 
they want: it is absolution. And they canget absolu- 
tion only from those who are the legitimate suc- 


cessors of those first priests of Christ to whom He 
said: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them.” 

The suggestion of Dr. Fosdick elicited this un- 
expected comment from a Methodist minister, the 
Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman: “In abandoning the 
confessional, the Protestant Church lost two vital 
things. One of these, the greatest loss, was that we 
stopped making sins specific. We Protestants have 
made repentance too easy, vague and general. You 
cannot convict a man in a court of law without a 
specific charge, nor can you convict a conscience on 
broad, general grounds. Another advantage of the 
confessional is that it requires the penitent to state 
his sins orally. That is an aid to repentance and 
a relief to the sinner.” 

Whatever the preachers may do in building up 
“a service for sick souls,” they should remember 
that the Catholic Church in her Divine wisdom 
does not leave the treatment of immortal souls to 
the haphazard methods or personal views of the 
individual confessor. Around the sacred tribunal 
of penance she has thrown the protection of 
her age-old experience. The future confessor 
spends years of preparation for the cure of souls. 
He is bound by the most solemn obligations to 
administer the sacrament according to the mind 
and positive legislation of the Church. How. to 
deal with individual souls forms a large portion 
of his ecclesiastical training. 


Our Special Folly 


VERY age has its folly. The folly of our time 

is law-making. Some may question this state- 

ment as narrow; for, as they hold, follies like twins 

come in pairs, and, therefore, law-breaking should be 
included. But let that pass. 

Representative Weber of Clearfield, Pa. is the 
latest patron of the prevailing absurdity. He would 
enact a law prohibiting persons about to enter mar- 
riage from stipulating. to bring up their children 
according to the tenets of any church. We can take 
heart from this effort of Mr. Weber that, given time, 
he “will go one better.” There is no telling what 
turn a genius will take. A law sponsored by him, 
binding parents to the use of certain breakfast foods 
for their prospective children, would not at all sur- 
prise us. 

The penalty for offending parents could well be 
that they be obliged to follow the logic of Mr. Weber 
proving that the State owns children body and soul, 
even before they are born. There would not be 
many violators. Few of us are cast in heroic mould. 
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Sts Disecvery and Principal Relics 


HREE centuries of per- 

secution had passed 

away, when the Emperor Constantine 

gave peace to the Church and commis- 
sioned his mother, St. Helena, to search for the 
instruments of the Passion. Until then, Chris- 
tianity had been engaged in a struggle for bare 
existence. The faithful were few, and scattered, 
and poor. Frequent persecutions had brought 
them almost to the verge of extinction. They 
possessed only the memory of their Founder in 
their traditions and sacred books. But no sooner 
had Christianity acquired the right to live than it 
proceeded to recover every possible memorial of the 
Divine Redeemer. 

The veneration which the first Christians showed 
towards the site of the death of Jesus had induced 
the pagans and Jews to obliterate as far as possible 
every trace of that event. Golgotha was raised or 
levelled in places, and the paths to it obstructed. 
About A. D. 136, the Emperor Adrian ordered 
that the spot where the Cross had stood should be 
defiled in the eyes of Christians by the erection of 
a temple to Venus, but this outrage only served to 
fix beyond doubt the identity of the sacred spot 
for the next two centuries. 

This is how St. Theophanus describes the find- 
ing of the True Cross: “The same year (A. D. 
326), the Emperor Constantine sent the blessed 
Helena to Jerusalem with a large sum of money to 
seek the life-giving Cross of the Savior. The 
Patriarch (St. Macarius) went to meet the Em- 
press, and then, for many days, with fasting and 
prayer, sought the wood so much desired. A sign 
from heaven indicated to Macarius a place where 
a statue and temple had been erected to the im- 
pure Venus, and there excavations were made by 
order of Helena. Soon was discovered the place of 
Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre; and near by, 
at the east, three crosses were brought to light. 
On closer search they found the nails. Then the 
faith of the bishop, Macarius, dispelled all doubt, 
when the spectators began to ask ‘each other 
which was the True Cross. He brought the three 
crosses near an illustrious lady who was at the 
point of death, and when the shadow of the True 
Cross fell on her, though deprived till then of 
breath and movement, she suddenly rose up, cured, 
and with a loud voice gave thanks to God. 

“The pious Helena, enraptured with joy, caused 
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the True Cross to be borne 
away, and gave part of it, with 
the nails, to her son, and the rest, in a casket of 
silver, to Macarius.” 

Contemporary evidence of the highest historical 
character proves that these events were universally 
believed by the Christians of that day. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who was Patriarch of 
that city in A. D. 350, was six years of age at the 
time of the discovery. He speaks in several of his 
works, and particularly in his letter to Constantius, 
the son of Constantine, of the discovery of the 
Cross, its preservation in Jerusalem, and the diffu- 
sion of small fragments throughout the world. St. 
Ambrose and Rufinus, both born in A. D. 340, 
describe in full St. Helena’s discovery. St. Paul- 
inus of Nola, born A. D. 353, and Zozomus about 
a century later, gave the same account with some 
additional particulars. Eusebius of Cesarea, who 
died A. D. 339, makes casual mention of the dis- 
covery of the Cross, and quotes a letter of Con- 
stantine to St. Macarius in which he thanks God 
for that “great miracle.” 

No doubt was ever expressed concerning the 
reality of these events and the genuineness of the 
Cross, till the so-called Reformers of the sixteenth 
century raised their general protest against all that 
Christendom had inherited from antiquity. 


CONSIDERABLE portion of the Crossremained in 

Jerusalem, although the wide diffusion of its 
relics commenced at once. St. Helena sent a piece to 
Rome, where the last fragments are still preserved 
in the Basilica of the Holy Cross. Constantine 
kept another large piece in Constantinople, and 
some of this he had placed inside his own statue. 
St. John Chrysostom, born A. D. 344, speaks of de- 
vout persons wearing small particles in rich reli- 
quaries. St. Paulinus sends a present of a relic of 
the Cross, and calls it an “atom.” In the middle 
of the sixth century Queen Radegonde obtained a 
piece from the Emperor Justin II; she gave it to 
the church of Poitiers, where it still remains. In 
614, Chosroes, king of Persia, burnt Jerusalem, 
and carried off the great relic of the True Cross to 
Cresphontes on the Tigris. 

Suidas relates that he treated it with great res- 
pect, and that the reliquary of St. Helena was in- 
tact when the Cross was recovered in 628. The 
Emperor Heraclius carried it back to Jerusalem, 
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barefooted and vested like a penitent. Auseau, a 
French priest, gives the subsequent history of the 
Cross of Jerusalem in a letter written from the 
Holy Land to Galen, Bishop of Paris, in 1109. At 
the same time he transmits a relic of the Cross, 
which is one of those which he mentions as having 
been assigned to Georgia. He says that, after the 


THE RELIC AT NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 
About 8% inches long. 


death of Heraclius in 636, the infidels partially 
burnt the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
Christians, to save their treasure from further 
peril of profanation, divided it into nineteen 
pieces, which they distributed as follows:— To 
Constantinople, 3 pieces; Cyprus, 2; Crete, 1; 
Antioch, 3; Edessa, 1; Alexandria, 1; Ascalon, 1; 
Damascus, 1; Georgia, 2; and in Jerusalem they 
retained 4. 

Auseau gives the dimensions of one of the four 
pieces, which was kept by the Latins in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It was a palm and a half 
long, one inch broad, and one inch thick. 

Supposing there was a transverse of half this size, 
making this relic of the usual cruciform shape, its 
volume would have amounted to 32 cubic inches. 
If we may conjecture the other eighteen pieces to 
have been of equal size, the total thus distributed 
would have amounted to a little more than one- 
third of a cubic foot. 


URTHER subdivisions took place at the time of 

the Crusades, when every bishop and prince 
endeavored to secure some relic for his home. The 
chief centre of dispersion was Constantinople. 
Riches of every kind had accumulated there dur- 
in nine hundred years; and when the Latin Cru- 
saders sacked the city 1204, they divided among 
themselves an immense booty, including a large 
number of valuable reliquaries with their relics. 
We find that a great many of the reliquaries of the 
True Cross are of undoubted Byzantine work of 
great antiquity, and that their pedigree can be 
traced to some king or knight who fought for the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The chief accumulations of relics are found in 
the cities on the great lines of communication with 
the Holy Land. Spain, which was occupied during 
that period with its own domestic crusades against 


the Moors, and had no share in the wars or the 
commerce with the Levant, is almost destitute of 
relics of our Lord. In the will of Charlemagne he 
divided the greater portion of his collections among 
the cities of Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Florence, 
Cologne, Mayence, Treves, Rheims and Lyons. 

The eagerness of the faithful to possess a particle 
of such a treasure caused further divisions of these 
relics into the minute portions which are so fre- 
quently found in the possessions of churches and 
individuals. 


HE discovery of the True Cross has been denied 

by infidel scientists, principally on the ground 
that a wooden cross would have rotted away if 
buried in such a place for three centuries. But 
listen to modern science: M. Péligot, member of 
the Academy of Science in France, discussing the 
pile-work discovered in the port of Carthage, which 
was constructed centuries before the birth of our 
Lord, communicated to his fellow scientists a note 
in which we read this phrase: “In these construc- 
tions are found pieces of wood in a perfect state of 
preservation.” M. Decaisne analysed this wood 
and pronounced it to be resinous, of the family 
conifera, and probably a species of pine. 

At the request of M. Rohault de Fleury, the 
greatest modern authority on the relics of the 
Passion, M. Decaisne, and M. Pietro Savi, profes- 
sor of the University of Pisa, examined microscopi- 
cally portions of the True Cross from the Church 
of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem at Rome, from the 
cathedral of Pisa, from the principal church of 
Florence and from the cathedral of Notre Dame 
of Paris, and declared them to be morsels of pine- 
wood. 

If the pile-work in pine-wood employed in the 
construction of the port of Carthage was preserved 


FRAGMENT AT RAGUSA 
Extreme length 8% inches. 


under ground for more than 2000 years, with 
greater reason would the True Cross, also of pine- 
wood, be preserved intact, under the same condi- 
tions, for 300 years. 

What was the form of the Cross? 

The ancients used three kinds of crosses for the 
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punishment of crucifixion—Y-shaped, T-shaped, 
and the Latin cross, in which the cross-beam is at 
the junction of the upper and middle third of the 
upright. According to the general tradition of the 
Church, the Latin cross was used at the crucifixion 
of our Redeemer. This is also the opinion of St. 
Justin Martyr (A. D. 103—168), St. Ireneus (A 
D. 140—202), St. Augustine (A. D. 354—430). A 
fourth century carving in stone, preserved in the 
museum of the Lateran,shows Jesus bearing a Latin 
cross, and a golden pastoral cross, found by Sig. 
de Rossi in the Catacombs, has also the same 
shape. And it was evidently on a Latin cross that 
the Prince of the Apostles was martyred. 

What was the size of the Cross? 

M. Rohault de Fleury gives it, in Hebrew mea- 
sure, ten cubits for the upright and five for the 
cross-beam. In English measure the upright was 
15 feet in length and the cross-beam 7% feet: 


both were 6 inches in thickness and 74 inches in 
breadth. 

He divides the length of the upright beam as 
follows: three feet below the ground, a foot and a 
half to the lower extremities, seven and a half feet 
for the body and footrest, and three for the upper 
limb that bore the inscription. 


E MUST now consider the weight of the Cross, 

and also its volume. The weight depends on 
the nature of the wood; in this, case a species of 
pine. 

A cross made of a pine-wood of medium density, 
and of the dimensions conjectured, would weigh 
about 200 lbs. Comparing the weights carried by 
carpenters and porters, and deducting 50 lbs. for 
the relief caused by the trailing of the end on the 
end on the ground, it is concluded that a man of 
average strength might have been expected to carry 
such a cross for the short distance of a thousand 
paces between the Pretorium and Golgotha. 

Dividing the weight of the Cross by the density of 
pine, M. de Fleury found that the volume of the 
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THE SECOND LARGEST PIECE OF THE TRUE CROSS 
About 11 inches long. Preserved at Ghent. 
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Cross was 178 millions of millimetre cubes, which 
gives in English measure about 11,448 cubic inches. 

He appealed to the Catholic world, inviting all 
the possessors of relics of the True Cross to send 
him the volume of the fragment or particle in their 
possession, and found that the total volume was 
5 millions of millimetres. He tripled this amount, 
considering that a certain quantity of minute parti- 
cles might have escaped his invéstigations, and con- 
cluded that less than one tenth of our Savior’s 
Cross is in existence at the present day. 


E WILL now examine in detail the largest relics 
(D of the True Cross. They are arranged so as to 
exhibit as much surface as possible; but they are so 
thin that we are astonished to learn how small is 
the cubical content of a long cruciform relic en- 
closed in a large setting. The ordinary relic usually 
bestowed as a high favor on a bishop, is of micros- 


copic dimensions. These fragments are taken from 
pieces detached at long intervals by the Popes 
from one of the relics in St. Peter’s. Inscriptions 
on the vacant spaces record the amount removed 
on each occasion. Paul IV. in 1466 took two-thirds 
of a cubic inch. Gregory XIV. in 1591 took one- 
twelfth of an inch. Pius IX. removed two-thirds 
of an inch in 1852, and one-twelfth in 1861. Other 
pieces amounting to two-fifths of an inch have been 
cut off. All these would furnish an enormous 
number of relics of the usual size. As we consider 
the volume of the existing relics of the Cross, it is 
well to bear two facts distinctly in mind. The 
first is the great amount of surface over which a 
small amount of substance may be spread out. For 
instance, an ounce of gold, which makes a cube of 
less than half an inch, can be beaten out so as to 
cover 1466 square feet. Those who prepare objects 
for the microscope assure us that a thickness of one 
millimetre may be cut into 400 slices. 

Secondly we may remember how rapidly num- 
bers increase when they are raised to their square 
or cube. The twelve inches that make a linear 
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foot are a small number; but there are 144 inches 
to the square foot, and in the cubic foot 1728. The 
smallest division on the ordinary foot-rule is one- 
eight of an inch, and in the whole Cross there 
would be 5,861,376 cubic eighths of an inch. 

As the eighth of an inch is much too large a unit 
to be used for measuring infinitesimal particles, we 
propose to give the measurements of the relics of 
the Cross in millimetres. 


HE church of St. Michael and St. Gudule at 

Brussels posseses a portion of the True Cross 
which is the largest relic existing. The upright is 
470 millimetres, the transverseis 270 millimetres. At 
its greatest breadth the wood is 65 millimetres, and 
the thickness is 15 millimetres. The volume is 
514,590 millimetres, about 33 cubic inches. It is 
cut out in a very unusual manner, and the color 
is of old oak. The veins are not very distinct, but 
a careful examination shows that the wood is 
resinous. 

It was brought from the Holy Land by Florence 
III, Count of Holland, and after belonging to a 
number of people of distinction became the pro- 
perty of Vosmer, Vicar Apostolic, who presented 
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in scant esteem, a clerk of the Tower brought it, 
enclosed in a hempen sack, to one of his Catholic 
friends named Pudsey, who removed from it a 
piece of the size of two palms. The clerk kept 
a piece for himself about the size of a hazel-nut, 
and put the rest back in the treasury. On his 
death bed, Pudsey left the sacred wood to his wife, 
who gave it to her confessor, a Jesuit named 
Luther. Father Luther kept it for twelve years, 
and, to be certain of its authenticity, compared it 
with the portion in the Tower. He found that the 
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DIMENSIONS OF THE CROSS: 


Upright Beam, 15 feet; 


it to Albert and Isabella. In 1650, the latter be- 
queathed it to the church of St. Gudule. In the 
pillage of the church in 1793, the reliquary was 
despoiled of its ornaments, but the wood was 
rescued from sacrilegious hands, authenticated, and 
restored to the church in the same year. 

Richard Coeur de Lion brought a large portion of 
the True Cross to London, where it was preserved 
in the Tower. According to Gretscher, it was the 
one given at the division to the Syrian Christians 
in Jerusalem. 

In the reign of James I, when relics were held 


Cross Beam, 


7% feet; Thickness, about 6% inches. 

two pieces fitted together perfectly. He carried it 
to Ghent and gave it into the keeping of the Rector 
of the English College there, Father Champion. 
He afterwards wrote to him to give some of it to 
the town of Norwich and the rest to their Provin- 
cial. 


GrerMaN noble named Fradeskius, a celebrated 
antiquarian, who had rendered many services 
to James I, asked that monarch for the portion of 
the True Cross remaining inthe Tower and received 
it. However, complaints were made to the king on 
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the subject, with the result that he sent for Fra- 
deskius and told him that he should only possess 
the relic during his life, should eventually restore 
it to the Treasury, and that no portion of it should 
be removed. The king’s wishes were carried out in 
due course, and in the reign of his successor, the 
relic was restored to the Tower. 




















portion of it about the length of a finger. Subse- 
quently twenty-one pieces were detached and dis- 
tributed. M. Rohault de Fleury formed an esti- 
mate from certain data of the size of the pieces de- 
tached, and then, presuming that the portion left in 
the Tower was more than what was removed, he 
judged that the original relic must have been an 
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. 1—THE RELIC AT BRUSSELS; No. 2—THAT AT ROME; No. 3—THAT 
AT VENICE; No. 4—THAT AT LIMBOURG. 


In the upheaval of the Civil War, Henrietta 
Maria, decided to seek refuge in Holland, and ob- 
tained the sacred relic from Charles I. During the 
crossing to Holland a tempest arose, and, to avert 
the danger, the terrified queen cast the relic into the 
sea. 


HE relic at Ghent was found in the room of 
Father Champion after his death,and the Pro- 
vincial stated that it was as thick as his wrist and 
about a foot in length, and, later on, removed a 


irregular fragment of not less than 64 cubic inches 
or the one twenty-seventh of a cubic foot. 

In its present state, the fragment at Ghent is 280 
millimetres long, about 44 millimetres wide, and, 
at the base, is 40 millimetres thick. Its volume is 
431,200 millimetres. It is the second largest of the 
True Cross relics. 


HE largest relic in Rome an 
in the world is the Cross o: 


served in the chapel of the Pillar of St. Helena in 
49 
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St. Peter’s. It comes from Maestricht on the Meuse. 
That town offered it, in 1836, to Pope Gregory 
XVI, who presented it in 1838 to the basilica of 
St. Peter. 

This relic is not shown, so we take our descrip- 
tion of it from Gretscher, De Sancta Cruce, A. D. 
1616; who described in detail both relic and reli- 
guary, as he saw them in Maestricht, where they 
has been placed by Philip Augustus, son of Louis 
VII. This king was the companion of Richard 
Coeur de Lion in the third Crusade, in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Gretscher says: 
“In Maestricht is honored with great devotion a 
double cross, beautifully ornamented with gold and 
precious stones, the design of which has been sent 
to us by Bernard Banhusius, of our Society. 

“Formerly, the Emperor of Constantinople wore 
it on his breast on solemn feast days, as a sign of 
the empire. Abbot Martin brought it to Europe, 
with other relics, and it was given to Philip, Em- 
peror of all the Roman Empire, who afterwards 
gave it to the town of Maestricht. This cross is 
placed on a band which entirely surrounds it, and 
which is covered with flowers sculptured in gold. 
It is fastened to it here and there by little hooks 
which prevent it from being displaced, in case of a 
fall or a manipulation of the reliquary. The sacred 
wood is so thickly covered with a balsam, that, 
though exposed to numberless kisses for so many 
years, this balsam, removed in some places, hardly 
allows the wood to be seen. At the extremities of 
the upper branches are two images of Adam in 
gold, and at the other extremities and below are 
precious stones remarkable for their size and color. 

“On the other face, and on a golden ground- 
work sculptured with different flowers, is seen the 
image of the Savior with the initials of His name, 
those of the Holy Virgin with the inscription in 
Greek, “Mother of God,” the names of the arch- 
angels St. Michael and St. Gabriel, and below, the 
name of St. Demetrius.” 

The total length of upright and transverses to- 
gether is 558 millimetres (2144 inches) and the 
breadth 50 millimetres (2 inches). The thickness, 
unfortunately is not given, but if it be conjectured 
as 15 millimetres (half an inch), from comparison 
with other relics, the total volume would be 418,500 
millimetres, or about 27 cubic inches. The relic 
would thus correspond in size to the only other one, 
whose measure is known, of the nineteen pieces into 
which the Jerusalem cross was divided after the 
death of Heraclius in 636. 


HE fourth in size of the existing portions of the 
True Cross is preserved in the cathedral of 
Ragusa, a town in Dalmatia, on the eastern shore of 


the Adriatic. The authenticity of this relic is not 
absolutely certain. 

Two portions of the True Cross are said to have 
been brought from Rome by Paulimir Belo, towards 
the end of the tenth century, and given by him to 
the Church of St. Stephen. An inventory of 1493 
mentions two large portions possessed by the 
church from time immemorial; however this opin- 
ion has been abandoned; it is now believed that the 
relic came from a queen named Margaret, widow 
in 1050 of a king of Croatia, who gave to the 
Church of St. Stephen, with other relics, two pieces 
of the wood of the True Cross. 

This possession is explained by the relations of 
the kings of Croatia with the court of Constanti- 
nople, where at this epoch a considerable mass of 
the sacred wood still remained. 

After the inventory of 1493, and notably in 
1588, when it was described by Razzi, only a single 
portion is mentioned. In 1667, when an earth- 
quake destroyed the Church of St. Stephen, Nicho- 
las Bona relates that the relic, brought to the 
chapter of the Dominicans, was preserved by them 
until its transfer to the cathedral in 1785. 

The fragment is 241 millimetres long, 80 milli- 
metres wide, and about 25 millimetres thick. Its 
volume is 282,000 millimetres. It is riddled with 
cracks, some of which are hardly visible, and others 
are 2 or 3 millimetres broad. It is of a dark brown 
color, has the appearance of lignite and is very 
friable. Its consistence is such that a sharp knife 
would sooner break it than cut it. 

A small portion of it was given by the bishop 
of Ragusa to the Archduke Maximilian, who, before 
becoming Emperor of Mexico, brought it to Jeru- 
salem and placed it in the chapel of St. Helena. 
Ragusa possesses another portion ofthe sacred wood 
which once formed part of the cross of King Uros. 
This portion is the seventh in order of the great 
relics and has a volume of nine cubic inches,— 
146,000 millimetres. 


HE Cathedral of St. Mark at Venice is distin- 

guished for its extraordinary collection of large 
cruciform relics. The cross of the Empress Irene 
of Constantinople is the fifth in order of size of the 
existing relics of the True Cross. To escape the 
brutal treatment of her son, who had become em- 
peror, she took the veil, and when she died at the 
end of the eighth century she bequeathed the cross 
to the Church at Constantinople. 

In 1204, at the sack of Constantinople, the vic- 
torious French and Venetians sought for gold and 
precious stones, neglecting the relics, which the 
true Christians collected and carried to the chur- 
ches of the West. The Duke of Venice had for his 
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share the cross of the Empress Irene, which had 
been carried into battle by Constantine the Great, 
and the emperor Baudouin took the Crown of 
Thorns. The upright and single transverse measure 
jointly about 427 millimetres (one foot, five 


and transverse are covered with bitumen. The four 
extremities are covered by sheaths of silver-gilt. 
Towards the base are some notches which show 
that the heart of the wood is of a lighter color than 
the surface. 
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RELICS OF THE TRUE CROSS IN ENGLAND 


No. 1—Plowden Hall, Shropshire; No. 2—Bishop of Southwark, London; No. 3 and 5—Lord Petre, Brentwood; 
No. 4—York; No. 6—Downside Abbey, Bath. 


inches), with a breadth of 40 millimetres (one and 
a quarter inches), and a thickness of 15 millimetres 


RANCE received as great an abundance of relics 
as Italy at the time of the Crusades. The 


(half an inch). Its cubic contents is 256,200 greater part of them have now disappeared, but a 


millimetres, about 15 2/3 cubic inches. The stem 
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single block remains, and inits present stateit stands 
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sixth in order of the large relics. In 1204, the 
Emperor Baudouin appropriated, with the Crown 
of Thorns, a large portion of the True Cross, which 
he gave to St. Louis in 1241, who placed it in 
La Sainte Chapelle at Paris. It was divided into 
three pieces, and the greater portion of one of these 
is now preserved at Notre Dame. 

What adds to the authenticity of the relics men- 
tioned in the document given by Baudouin to St. 
Louis, which were, besides the sacred wood, the 
Crown of Thorns and a portion of the Lance- 
head, is the historical fact that they came from the 
chapel of the Palace Bucoleon, which was not 
pillaged by the Crusaders in 1204, because Bau- 
douin took possession of it and carefully guarded it 
with a chosen body of soldiers. 

The relic was preserved in La Sainte Chapelle 
until 1791, when, to avoid its profanation, it was 
transferred to the Church of St. Denis by M. Gil- 
bert at the order of Louis XVI. It was taken from 
the treasury of this church in 1793 by the munici- 
pality of Paris, to render homage to the Conven- 
tion as an object of superstition, and was, with 
other relics, brought to the temporary Commission 
of Arts. 

During its examination, an artist, M. Jean Bon- 
vosin, a member of the Commission, took it away 
and gave it to his pious mother, and in 1804, both 
of them, under oath, attested to its being the same. 
In 1808, after a careful inquiry, Cardinal de Bel- 
loy, Archbishop of Paris, placed it in the reliquary 
where it is seen today. 

One of the extremities of the relic is hollowed 
out, and shows the veins of a conifer. By the 
microscope this is shown to be a species of pine. 
The surface of the wood is entirely hidden by a 
sort of black paint made from frankincense, which 
served to protect relics in ancient times. On cut- 
ting the wood it is found to be soft, with hard 
veins. The length of the relic is 225 millimetres, 
the breadth is 42 millimetres, and the thickness is 
27 millimetres. 


HE celebrated cross of Limbourg is a quarter of 
the size of the largest relic in the world, also in 


Belgium, the cross of St. Gudule. It is a double 
cross, and is enclosed in a golden reliquary with a 
silver cross in the centre, inscribed with the letters 
I. N. R. I. Under the silver cross, at the crossing 
of the large transverse, is seen a circular opening of 
15 millimetres in diameter, from which a portion 
of the sacred wood has been removed. At the cross- 
ing of the small transverse, a rosette of precious 
stones conceals a hole of the same size, filled up 
with ordinary wood. 

In the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (780 


—797), it was kept in the Imperial Palace at Con- 
stantinople, and its authenticity was fully certified. 
When that city was sacked in 1204, it fell to the 
share of the Chevalier Henry d’ Ulmen of Treves, 
who brought it to his native city. Later on, it was 
presented to a convent of noble ladies of Stuben on 
an island of the Moselle, where a new chapel was 
erected in its honor. 

‘fhe primitive gold frame enclosing the silver 
cross is in the Byzantine style of the tenth century 
and is an additional guarantee of authenticity. It 
still bears the original inscription in Greek. This 
gold frame has never been separated from the relic, 
which is intact, with the exception of the small 
portions already mentioned. 

In 1788, the cross was carried from Treves to 
Ehrenbreitstein, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
facing Coblentz; and at length it was given by a 
prince of Nassau to the church of Limbourg. The 
bishop of Limbourg does not permit its public ven- 
eration, on account of the absence of documents 
certifying its origin. 

The length of the stem and branches is 578 milli- 
metres, the breadth is 21 millimetres, the thickness 
is 11 millimetres, and the volume is 133,518 milli- 
metres or 814 cubic inches. 


RETSCHER relates that Richard Cceur de Lion 

took from the chapel of St. Elias, nine miles 
from Jerusalem, a cross formed from the wood of 
the True Cross which was called the Cross of the 
Syrians. It is said that the sceptre of the king 
of England contains a fragment of the sacred 
wood. The Cross of the Syrians was placed with 
the treasures of the Crown in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and was preserved there intact until the reign 
of James I. Then, as already related, it was 
divided into two portions, one of which is at present 
in Ghent, and the other was thrown into the sea 
by Queen Henrietta Maria. 

The largest portion of the True Cross in England 
is in the possession of Lord Petre, at Thorndon 
Hall, Brentwood. It consists of two crosses, one, 
the gift of Monsignor Weld, and the other made 
irom portions of the large fragment at Ghent, 
which were detached in 1713, and given to Lady 
Petre by the Provincial of the English Jesuits. 

The united stem and transverse of the first cross 
measure 91 millimetres, the thickness is a milli- 
metre and a half, and their volume is 955 milli- 
metres. The united stem and transverse of the 
second cross measures 115 millimetres, their width 
averages 10 millimetres, the thickness is 6 milli- 
metres, and their volume is 7,332 millimetres. 
Consequently the total volume of the two relics is 
8,287 millimetres. 

















The Church of St. Richard at Slindon, Sussex, 
was erected in 1865, mainly through the munifi- 
cence of the Duke of Norfolk. It contains a por- 
tion of the True Cross, which is 90 millimetres in 
length, 12 millimetres in breadth, and 7% milli- 
metres in thickness. Its volume is 8,100 milli- 
metres. This is probably the portion of the great 
fragment at Ghent which was given by the bishop 
of that town in 1716 to the Duchess of Norfolk. 

The Benedictine Abbey, Downside, possesses a 
portion of the True Cross which is the third in 
order of size in England. 

It is enclosed in a reliquary ofthe time of Charles 
I (about 1646), the opening of which is now sealed. 
It is a small block which has not been cut off from 
another piece but broken off. The veins are large, 
the surface is shiny and seems very hard, the color 
is a rich brown like old oak but without the trans- 
verse markings of oak, and its borders are irregular. 
The length is 102 millimetres (4 inches), the 
breadth is 20 millimetres, the thickness is 3 milli- 
metres, and the volume is 6,120 millimetres. 

Tradition states that it was given by the Pope 
to King Alfred, who presented it to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. At the suppression of the monastery 
and the execution of the abbot is was sent to Lon- 
don and afterwards placed in the chapel of Queen 
Mary. Her chaplain, John Feckhenam, last abbot 
of Westminster, preserved it from profanation at 
her death and gave it to his Order, in whose pos- 
session it has since remained. 

At York, in St. Mary’s Convent, there is a por- 
tion of the True Cross five inches in length. It has 
the form of a Jerusalem cross. Each of the arms 
is an inch and a half in length, and the width is 
one-third of an inch. On the sacred wood are three 
marks of the official seal used by the administrator 
of the diocese of St. Omer from 1657 to 1662. 
The box enclosing the relic is of gilded silver, and 
the front, which opens completely, is formed of 
several pieces united by hinges. The length of the 
stem of the relic is 125 millimetres, and that of 
each of the arms is 38 millimetres; the breadth is 
8 millimetres, and the volume is estimated at 5,600 
millimetres. The relic is a pectoral cross which 
belonged to the Patriarch Arnulphus in the train 
of Robert, Duke of Normandy. ! 

In the same convent is another relic of the True 
Cross, recgonized as authentic by Francis de Val- 
belle, Bishop of St. Omer, which was given to the 
convent by the Rev. John Lawson, S. P., in 1793. 

It is an inch and a quarter in breadth, and is 
enclosed in a silver reliquary with relics of St. 
Ignatius de Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. At 
the same time, Father Lawson gave the community 
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at York a certificate drawn up as follows:— 

“This relic of the Holy Cross of Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, was given by Arnulph, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to an English knight, Shirley, as a re- 
ward for his valour in the taking of the Holy City, 
in the year 1099.” 

From this document it appears that the smaller 
relic was taken from the greater on some occasion 
when the reliquary of the latter was repaired. 

At East Bergholt, near Colchester, is St. Mary’s 
Abbey, a convent of the Benedictines of the As- 
sumption. It possesses a portion of the sacred 
wood in the form of a cross. The total length of 
the stem and transverse is 96 millimetres (4 inches), 
and the width is 7 millimetres. Admitting a thick- 
ness of a millimetre and a half, as for the little 
cross of Lord Petre, the volume should be 1,008 
millimetres. We believe that it is the portion of the 
fragment at Ghent given in 1725 by the bishop of 
that town to the Benedictine convent. 

Mr. Plowden of Plowden Hall, Shropshire, pos- © 
sesses a particle of the fragment at Ghent. It is 
50 millimetres long (about 2 inches), 314 milli- 
metres wide, 114 millimetres thick, and its volume 
is 262 millimetres. 

Some minor relics, in addition to those which we 
have described, bring up the total volume of the 
relics of the True Cross in England to 30,516 cubic 
millimetres, or almost two cubic inches. 


“Ghe Apostate 


By ELEANOR Rocers Cox 


Nothing he had for heritage 

Save this—a candle of God’s own giving, 
A sacred flame to light his feet 

To bright, immortal heights of living. 

A changeless Truth in a world of change, 
A cloudless moon above tempests glowing, 
A beacon kindled on life’s sea-wall, 
Dimming of wind or wave unknowing. 


And this it was he flung away— 

Spurned it, as scarcely worth comparing 

With lights phosphorent along the ways 

Of world-success and pleasure flaring. 

And Fame to him stretched out her hands— 
Lauding another godlike rebel— 

But the heart in his secret breast said, “Fool! 
You have bartered your soul for a shining pebble.” 


Gategorica: 


cAs Set Forth Jn 
News and Opinions 


Eprtep sy N. M. Law 


PERSECUTION IN MEXICO? ? 


To the minds of most non-Catholic editors there 
is not the shadow of persecution of any church 
in that benighted land to the south of us. That a 
great and powerful Church is being properly har- 
nessed and controlled they will readily admit. It 
is refreshing therefore, to discover a good word for 
the Church from a Methodist editorial writer in 
The N. W. Christian Avocate: 


If I were a Roman Catholic in Mexico, I should find 
it hard to be patient with the present government of 
that country. Being a Methodist in the United States, 
it is not difficult for me to endure more philosophically 
what the Mexican Catholic of today is compelled to 
face. 

But, just to make his condition seem a little more 
real, let me state it as though the constitution and 
laws from which he suffers were American and were 
enforced against Protestants. See what would happen 
to the Methodist, for example: 

All ministers must be native born. 

I haven’t the records by me, but speaking from mem- 
ory, that would exclude from our ministry Bishops 
Berry, Burt, Warne, Johnson and Richardson. We 
should be the poorer by the loss of such ministers as 
David G. Downey, John Thompson, Joshua Stansfield, 
W. R. Wedderspoon and hundreds of others. 

All ministers are debarred from the franchise and 
from public office. 

What that would mean needs no elaboration at my 
hands. 

Ministers may not establish, conduct or teach in 
elementary schools. 

By the enforcement of that law, every Methodist 
mission school in the United States, as well as all the 
parochial schools, Lutheran and Roman Catholic, would 
be closed. 

No minister may criticize the government, the con- 
stitution, the laws, public officials, or any law-making 
body. 

That would sweep through our Methodist ranks like 
a pestilence. There would be no ministerial agitation 
for better law enforcement, since all such agitation 
springs from criticism of laws or officials, or both. The 
Anti-Saloon League would be robbed of most of its 
workers. No reform organization could be directed or 
directly served by ministers. Every preacher who 
opposed the civil administration, state or Federal, 
would thereby become a law-breaker. He would not 
even say, if he thought it, that Secretary Kellogg was 
making a tragic mistake in his dealing with Mexico. 

All ministers must be registered with the public offi- 
cials of the community in which they desire to per- 
form their religious functions. 

That would make every town council or board of 
county commissioners the court of last appeal in the 
appointment of a pastor. The pastor would be amen- 


able, last of all, not to a conference or a Bishop, but 
to a secular office holder. 

Religious papers may not discuss political affairs. 

Under such a law, either I should have to resign or 
go to jail. Every Methodist editor would face the 
same alternative. Before long, the Advocates would 
go out of business; I can’t imagine a Methodist paper 
being willing to live if it had to keep silence on pro- 
hibition, war and peace, racial questions, corruption in 
the public service, international affairs, the moral as- 
pects of elections, and a thousand other subjects. 

All church buildings are the property of the nation. 

Imagine that as a law in America. Chicago Temple, 
Detroit Metropolitan, the wonderful churches of Pasa- 
dena, Springfield, Mass.; Minneapolis, Los Angeles, 
and thousands of other towns and cities, would all 
be public property. The Methodists would have prior 
right to their use, of course, and could maintain and 
repair them. But we couldn’t own them. 

Transferred to the American scene, these Mexican 
laws affecting the Church appear manifestly unjust and 
oppressive. The political party which proposed such 


laws would not survive the nearest election day. 


A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT AGAIN 


At last one of our non-Catholic friends has com- 
prehended the attitude of the Catholic Church 
in regard to the Catholic’s allegiance to his 
country. Doctor Slaten of the West Side Unitarian 
Church of New York had the courage to begin his 
morning sermon a few Sundays ago with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


Catholics say over and over that their allegiance to 
the Pope does not prevent them from giving allegiance 
to the country of which they are citizens; we observe 
the example of thousands of Catholics in the American 
Army in the World War, fighting against Catholics in 
the armies of the Central Powers, and yet the idea that 
a Catholic cannot be loyal to his Pope and at the same 
time loyal to his country persists in many minds. 

Evidently, however, the allegiance of the Catholic 
is not to a foreign potentate. Whatever the veneration 
in which a Catholic may hold the Bishop of Rome, it 
is a religious and not a political allegiance. It would 
appear that a President of the United States might at 
the same time be a Catholic and a loyal American. 


ONE REMEDY 


From ‘a letter contributed to Colliers we gather 
the best method of censorship for the legitimate 
stage as well as for the ‘movie’. 

I appreciate good acting, and an occasional evening 


spent in watching the unfolding of a virile, plausible 
plot by screen artists is to me a pleasant and profitable 
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relaxation. 1 am thankful that the present generation 
enjoys in its formative period a privilege denied me. 

But—when the billboards scream at me that Kill 
Time Hall is featuring, for my personal degradation, 
morally and mentally, and incidentally the deflation 
physically and financially of my pocketbook, So & So’s 
bunch of infamous screen artists, in their heretofore 
unsurpassed efforts to bring before a long suffering 
public lust, greed sensuality and sex appeal in their 
most vital, vicious allurements—I don’t merely stay 
away, J stay away and I see to it that the rest of the 
family stay away. 

Remove the highly remunerative financial considera- 
tions form the “off” picture, and I suspect that pro- 
ducers and movie magnates will be only too glad to 
engineer the fadeout of the objectionable movie. 


THE LONE MISSIONARY 


With thoughts of our brave young missionaries 
in the troublesome land of Cathay and hoping 
to stimulate them to greater efforts for God and 
souls, we quote the following verses from The Irish 
Catholic of Dublin: 


How often weary does he tread 
A lonely way, an alien sod, 

With scarce a place to lay his head; 
But all for love of Thee, my God. 


How oft, by night, a broken rest, 
By day; a field immense outspread; 
Yet holds he all these hardships blest— 
God once for him His Life-Blood shed. 


A lonely way, a sleepless night, 

A field immense! And wherefore not? 
Tis God he honors, God Whose sight 

Will be for aye his happy lot. 


“Be strong in hope, my faithful son.” 
He hears, consoled, his Father nigh, 
“Small seems your gain for duty done, 

But not to My All-seeing Eye. 


“For, long ago, your offering, 

Your life-work for your Savior’s sake, 
Makes golden all your suffering, 

Your days of toil, your nights awake.” 


NEW LIGHT ON REVELATION 


The Bible and the Bible only theory surely lends 
itself to many absurdities; but who ever heard 
of the dead wife of a pastor altering his theology? 
A news item in the New York Herald-Tribune: 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15—The Rev. William H. 


Morgan, Methodist, of New York, active in the work 
for prohibition, declared he talked with the apparition 
of his dead wife in a Philadelphia hotel and that she 
changed part of his theology, according to Dr. Walter 
F. Prince, secretary of the Psychic Re-search Society. 

This statement was made today by Dr. Prince before 
a conference of Liberal clergymen of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church in the Eastern section of the United 
States, held in St. Stephen’s Parish House here. Dr. 
Prince discussed whether psychic research helped or 
hindered belief in revelation. 

“One of the leading ministers among the Methodists,” 
said Dr. Prince, “a man whom I have known for thirty- 
five years, testified that eleven months after his wife 
died she came to him in a Philadelphia hotel and talked 
with him a large part of the night and permanently 
changed a large part of his theology. 


JELLYFISH AND FATUITY 
The prize for the week for fatuity, according 
to the New York Herald-Tribune, goes to the 
headquarters of the Boy Scout movement, which 
has sent to all scouts a rhymed messaged, as 
follows: 


Be kind to little animals wherever they may be, 
And give a stranded jellyfish a shove into the sea. 


Those who have tried this experiment, accord- 
in to The Manchester Guardian, assert that a jelly- 
fish takes a good deal of shoving over a sandy shore 
(on account of its natural non-skid proclivities), 
and that it is likely to disintegrate in the process. 
Start the scouts on something easier and less dis- 
couraging, this paper urges, and suggests as next 
week’s reminder: 

And when the jellyfish is launched, don’t let good 

will grow limp; 


Go help the stranded winkle and the starfish and 
the shrimp. 


SEEING LIFE 


It is hoped that all the fair contributors to the 
lovelorn column of our newspapers have read 
this sage advice and have profit by the sound 
morality and high ideals herein inculcated. From 
the Scranton Sun: 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—I am a girl of 21, earning 
my own living. I have been invited by a girl friend 
to go about and see life. She says I ought not to be 
ignorant of what is going on; and as I often feel dull 
in the evenings I feel inclined to go with her. Is there 
any harm in it? 

ANSWER 

Your friend’s suggestion is highly delusive and might 
lead to harm. You remember what happened to the 
two American girls who went to Tia Juana, Mexico? 
Have you ever asked yourself what the phrase “seei 
life” too often signifies. It means a dirty dip into life’s 
lower aspects, usually taken in places where the sexes 
are not very particular about morals, and where illicit 
drinking, questionable dances and lewd ditties compose 
the program. 

But this is not seeing life. It is merely nosing into 
its sinks and cesspools. Life is an infinitely bigger 
thing than its refuse. You see life every day as you 
walk the streets and ride in trolley or train, in your 
home and in the homes of your friends. You see it in 
laughter and sorrow. It is evident in the verdant green 
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of Nature and the songs of the birds. You feel the 
thrill of it in recreation and in the merry heart “that 
doeth good like medicine.” 

Your friend’s suggestion, divested of its hypocristy, 
really means would you like to peer into some modern 
immoralities? Every sensible persons wants to “see 
life”; but life is not hidden in places constantly watched 
by the police. Stay away from them. Get another 


friend. Develope a taste for clean plays, real literature, 
good music, religious work and for the open country. 


OF ALL THE NERVE 
We have heard of a Presidential candidate seek- 
ing election as a means of liberation from prison 
but we submit this as the limit: 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Eugene F. McDonald, who is 
serving a life sentence in a state penitentiary for 
murder, wants to return to the state capitol here, where 
the murder was committed, as governor. He has 
petitioned Governor W. J. Fields for a hearing of his 
application for a pardon. He has served about 10 
years, and hopes to make the race for governor in the 
primaries next August. 


THE SANCTITY OF POLITICS 
Glenn Frank, President of the University of 
Wisconsin and Chaplain of the State Senate, de- 
livered the following prayer at the first session of 
the legislature. We commend it to all politicians 
with a conscience. 


Almighty God, Lord of all Governments, help us, 
in the opening hours of this legislative session, to realize 
the sanctity of politics.... 

Give us the insight and grant us the power to lift 
this business of government into an adventure that 
we may with reverence call the politics of God, because 
by it we shall seek to fashion the life of this common- 
wealth in the likeness of that City of God which has 
been the dream of saints and seers for unnumbered 
centuries. 

Save us from the sins to which we shall be subtly 
tempted as the calls of parties and the cries of interests 
beat upon this seat of government. 

Save us from thinking about the next election when 
we should be thinking about the next generation. 

Save us from dealing in personalities when we should 
be dealing in principles. 

Save us from thinking too much about the vote of 
majorities when we should be thinking about the virtue 
of measures. 

Save us, in crucial hours of debate, from saying the 
things that will take when we should be saying the 
things that are true. 

Save us from indulging in catch-words when we 
should be searching for facts. 

Save us from making party an end in itself when we 
should be making it a means to an end.... 

May we have greater reverence for the truth than 
for the past. Help us to make party our servant rather 
than our master. 

May we know that it profits us nothing to win 
elections if we lose our courage. 

P May we be worthy of the high calling of government. 
men. 


THE CHASE IS STILL ON 

The eminent surgeon is evidently out of his line 
when he attempts to discover the whereabouts of 
the human soul and especially if he leaves super- 
natural faith out of the chase. Any Catholic 
school child in the third grade can tell the learned 
doctor more than he will ever learn from any 
number of dissections. Being a pure spirit,—the 
school boy would explain to the wonderful medical 
man—the soul cannot be seen with bodily eyes. 
From The New York Times: 


“Modern surgeons still are as much in the dark 
about man’s soul as ever, although they have explored 
every nook and corner of the body and know to the 
last detail its composition and functions,” said Dr. 
Charles Mayo of Rochester, Minn., in an address be- 
fore the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Surgical 
Association today. 

“Like the small boy with a watch,” he said, “we 
have taken man’s form apart and put it together again, 
but as yet are hazy about the force that makes it run. 
Some believe the soul to be in the brain, others think 
it is in the heart. I have met men and women whose 
actions led to me believe their souls—if they have such 
equipment—would be found in their stomachs.” 


DIVORCE AND BIRTH CONTROL 
Despite rapidly mounting divorce rate and 
widely spread birth control agitation, women 
of the Catholic faith, standing by the position of 
their church, are unaffected by these movements in 
the modern world, asserts Grace H. Sherwood, in 
the March Scribner’s Magazine: 


“In the things which concern women most,” says 
Mrs. Sherwood, “marriage and children, the Catholic 
woman must recognize as binding on her conscience 
two laws which other women, friends and neighbors, as 
good and often much better Christians than herself, 
have, for the most part, discarded long ago, i. e. the 
indissolubility of marriage and the sacredness of the 
family. I might state it briefly thus: We live in 
America where divorce is so prevalent that one out of 
two hundred and seventy-seven marriages is dissolved 
by it annually. Yet, in contemplating matrimony for 
ourselves or for our children these statistics can have 
no concern for us. By faith and by practice we are 
committed to one mate, if we marry for as long as he 
lives. And again: in the midst of an everywhere 
growing tendency to limit the family for all sorts of 
reasons, we have but two alternatives, continence, or 
all the children the Lord chooses to send! Surely two 
good and sufficient reasons for calling the Catholic 
laywoman’s view-point slightly different from that of 
the great majority of American women. 

“Dub them old-fashioned, antiquated, if you will, 
these laws of our church about marriage, we Catholic 
women hold our heads high about them. We think 
that although the few may and undoubtedly do suffer 
by them, they protect and honor the many. The 
thoughtless marriage decided upon on the spur of the 
moment, and entered into before a justice of the 
peace or some wayside marrying parson is impossible 
to a Catholic who obeys the laws of his church.” 
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MARRIAGE QUERIES 


(1) Are Protestants who have been baptized in their 
own faith and married in the Protestant Church con- 
sidered married by the Catholic Church?—R. J. G., 
DoRCHESTER, Mass. 

(2) How can the Catholic Church annul a Protest- 
ant marriage? 

(3) In the November issue of THE SIGN it was 
asked, Can a Catholic girl marry a Protestant Mason. 
You answered, yes. But you said that it was necessary 
to have graver reasons in order to obtain the dispensa- 
tion when the Protestant was a Mason. What graver 
reasons are required other than love for the man who 
guarantees to comply with the wishes of the Catholic 
Church?—C. A. J., Woopuaven, L. I. 


(1) Yes, provided the parties to the marriage were 
not affected by an invalidating impediment of the 
natural, divine, or ecclesiastical law. 

(2) The marriage of baptized persons, according 
to Canon 1016 of the Code of Canon Law, is ruled not 
only by the divine law, but also by Canon Law, the 
civil power being competent in regard to the civil effects 
of marriage. The Catholic Church claims full, inde- 
pendent, and exclusive power over the marriages of all 
baptized persons, no matter to what Church they may 
belong. This follows from the authority of the Catho- 
lic Church over all baptized persons. Once the Sacra- 
ment of Baptizm has been validly received, a man or 
a woman becomes by that very fact subject to the 
Church. Baptizm enrolls a person among the followers 
of Christ. It is the act of initiation into Christ’s 
Church. There is one, and only one Church, just as 
there is only one God; “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptizm.” If, according to St. Paul, there is only one 
baptizm and only one Church, it should be evident that 
all the baptized are subject to the one, true Church,— 
which is the Holy, Roman, Apostolic Church. More- 
over, the marriage of baptized persons is a sacred thing; 
in fact, it is more than that—it is a sacrament of the 
New Law instituted by Jesus Christ. All sacraments 


are subject to the supreme authority of the Catholic 
Church. To her, and to her alone, was given the divine 
commission to teach, to rule, to bind and loose, to feed 
the flock, to rule the Church. Therefore, she alone has 
divine authority to legislate, and judge in matters 
The Catholic Church, however, does not 


spiritual. 





JL 


It is gratifying to see the interest which our readers take in the Sign-Post. 


This may mean delay in many cases. 
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This interest 
manifests itself ordinarily in asking questions, the answers to which are to appear in this Department. 
We endeavor to answer these questions in the order in which they have been received. Also as fully as 


We ask our readers to be patient. Their answers 


When a personal answer is requested, the questioner should send a 


urge the observance of all its laws on those baptized 
outside the Church, such as fasting, abstaining, Sunday 
Mass, etc. Strictly speaking, she has the authority to 
do so, in much the same way as the State still claims 
the right to exercise jurisdiction over those who rebel 
against the civil power. The Church respects the good 
faith and inculpable ignorance of those who are not 
united with the body of the Catholic faithful. 

The Church does not interfere in marriages between 
two baptized Protestants unless her intervention is 
asked by one of the interested parties. In passing 
judgment on the validity of such marriages the Church 
does not go beyond her jurisdiction. Nor does she deny 
thereby the right of the civil power to legislate on those 
matters which come within its competence, viz., civil 
effects. But in regard to the sacramental and religious 
character of such marriages she is the sole, independent, 
and competent judge. 

It must be remembered that a declaration of nullity 
is not the dissolution of a valid marriage bond, but a 
definitive decision made by a competent ecclesiastical 
tribunal that no valid marriage bond ever existed. 
Finally, the judgment made by the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal effects only the consciences of the interested 
parties. 

(3) Marriage is a perpetual and indissoluble union 
“till death do us part.’”” The very nature of this union 
demands harmony of wills, as well as union of bodies. 
Difference of religious faith endangers union of mind 
and heart. For the Catholic party it constitutes a grave 
peril to her faith and its practice. The sad plight of 
countless numbers who have entered mixed marriages 
(all, of course, madly in love), with the consequent 
weakening of Catholic faith, and in many cases the 
loss thereof, convinces the Church that such unions 
should be severely forbidden. Many a Protestant with 
a Catholic name can trace his present position to a 
mixed marriage. Even heretical sects realize this, and 
hence discourage mixed marriages. The Church, in 
order to avoid greater evils, grants permission to her 
subjects to enter such unions when grave reasons are 
alleged, under the absolute condition that the guaran- 
tees be sworn to by the Protestant party. 

This is the case with Protestants merely. But the 
danger to the faith and morals of the Catholic party is 
even greater if there is question of a Mason. Protestants 
at least believe in the fundamental truths of Christian- 
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ity, they acknowledge the supernatural order, they ad- 
mit revelation, the dignity of the human soul, the duty 
of following conscience, the future judgment, the 
eternity of heaven and hell. The principles of Masonry 
are a denial of all these things. The god of Masonry 
is a god of Nature, an impersonal Being, without 
authority to impose precepts binding in conscience. The 
The moral principles of the Order are nothing more 
than natural ethics. There is no eternal sanction for 
the violators thereof; no heaven and no hell. These 
are a few of the principles of Masonry, which are 
fundamentally and absolutely irreconcilable with those 
of Catholicism. Consequently, even more danger 
exists for a Catholic who marries a Mason than one 
who marries a Protestant merely. It ought to be 
evident, then, that greater reasons are required in order 
to obtain a dispensation to marry a Protestant who is 
at the same time a member of the Masons. 

It must be admitted that not every Mason is imbued 
with these un-Christian principles. Many Masons are 
better than their Order. In most cases this is due to 
ignorance. Comparatively few Masons know anything 
about the secrets of Masonry. Perhaps the majority of 
Masons belong to the lower Orders. They are known 
as “Blue Masons.” They believe that Masonry is only 
a social and benevolent society, and one which affords 
a powerful means for advancement in many walks of 
life. But those who have been initiated into “the inner 
court” admit that Masonry at bottom is a religion. 
And they assert that it is the most perfect religion. 
In fact, Masonic authorities claim that Masonry is 
the only pure religion. 

The Catholic Church has suffered too much and too 
long from the machinations of the Masonic Order, 


especially in Europe and South America, to allow her 
children to enter into so intimate and perpetual a 
union as marriage without showing good reasons, and 
also demanding grounds for moral certainty that the 


Mason’s guarantees will be conscientiously kept. But 
there is no recourse to be allowed for an anullment, 
once the ceremony has been freely gone through. The 
Catholic makes her choice and must abide by the con- 
sequences. 

The Catholic Church with her experience of 2000 
years is intimately conscious that real happiness, es- 
pecially in married life, is founded on virtue, and virtue 
on religious truth. Therefore it is that something 
more than love must be present between the parties 
before she will dispense. Guarantees must be made by 
both parties that all children who may bless the union 
will be baptized and educated as Catholics; the non- 
Catholic Mason must solemnly promise on his word of 
honor that he will never interfere with the’ free exercise 
of the Catholic religion on the part of his wife and 
children; the Catholic party must promise that she will 
do what lies in her power to procure the conversion 
of the non-Catholic. This is what the Church 
demands always in order to render the danger of per- 
version remote. But the danger is there. I have stated 
a few reasons why. 


VOLUNTEERS OR CONSCRIPTS? 


(1) Does a Passionist priest have to go to China 
after ordination, or may he go around the United 
States on Mission work?—M. M., LoweLL, Mass. 

(2) I noticed a picture of a group of Passionist 


priests and one brother who left for the mission field in 
China. Would you kindly inform me what kind of 
brother he was and just what will his duties be?— 
J. P. L., Boston, Mass. 


(1) The policy so far has been to send only volun- 
teers to labor in the Passionist missions in China. As 
to going around the United States on home missions, 
that depends on a person’s qualifications and the good 
pleasure of his superiors. 

(2) I suppose that you refer to the first group of 
Passionists who left for China in 1922. The lay 
brother in the picture is Brother Lambert Budde, C. 
P., a native of Holland. He volunteered to give his 
services to the new mission. He is an expert mechanic 
and a skilful architect. He has built several mission 
churches in the Passionist prefecture already, and at 
present is superintending the erection of several others. 
He has been of incalculable assistance to our mission- 
aries. 


THE JESUIT MARTYRS OF AMERICA 


Please inform me of the name of the book which was 
mentioned in one of the issues of THE SIGN relative to 
the new saints of North America.—H. F. B., RicHMonpD 
Buz, L. I. 


The book you refer to is “The Jesuit Martyrs of 
North America,” by Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J. It may 
be obtained from The Universal Knowledge Foundation, 
19 Union Square, New York City. Price, $1.50. 


THE HEROIC ACT 


Please print the Heroic Act of Charity. Can it be 
made for the living or only for the dead? Can it be 
made for a single soul? If made, does it mean that 
one can never offer up one’s communion, rosary, or 
other prayers for anything else? Do you recommend 
one to make it?—L. F., BuFFAto, N. Y. 


The Heroic Act of Charity consists in a voluntary 
offering of all works of satisfaction performed during 
life and also all suffrages which one may receive after 
death in favor of the souls in purgatory. This Act is 
usually made into the hands of thhe Blessed Virgin 
Mary that she may distribute the works of satisfaction 
and indulgences to the holy souls whom it is her good 
pleasure to deliver from the pains of purgatory. This 
mode of offering, however, is not essential. 

No special formula of words is required to make the 
Heroic Act. It may be made verbally or mentally. 

By the oblation a person does not forfeit his personal 
merits which are attached to every good work; nor the 
impetratory power of his prayers, communions, masses, 
etc., but only the satisfactory part of good works. That 
is, the effect of atoning for past sins. Likewise with 
indulgences which satisfy for sin. Therefore, one who 
makes the Heroic Act can offer communions, prayers, 
and other acts of religion for any intention he wishes. 

This Act is made only in favor of the souls in pur- 
gatory, because they cannot help themselves. It is 
customary to make it for the souls in general. But it 
may be offered in favor of one soul conditionally; that 
is, if it be pleasing to God. 

The Heroic Act is to be recommended. The oblation 
of the satisfactory part of all our good works and in- 
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dulgences is in itself a work of very great merit. Those 
who daily show mercy to the souls in purgatory can 
with great confidence look for the abundant mercy of 
God, relying on the words of Our Lord: “Give and it 
shall be given to you; good measure and pressed down 
and shaken together and running over shall they give 
into your bosom. For with the same measure that you 
shall mete withal, it shall be measured to you again.”— 
LUKE 6/38. 


CATHOLIC BURIAL 


(1) Can a Catholic who has not made his Easter 
Duty be buried in a Catholic cemetery? 

(2) Cana Protestant wife be buried with a Catholic 
husband in a Catholic burying ground?—F. S., UNION 
City, N. J. 


(1) To wilfully omit one’s Easter Duty is a grave 
sin. But the Church does not punish this violation with 
deprivation of ecclesiastical burial after death. If, 
however, a Catholic habitually neglects this grave obli- 
gation and manifests contempt for God or the Church 
by his scandalous life, so as to be regarded as a public 
sinner, then the Church would deprive him of ecclesi- 
astical burial, provided he died without repentance. 

(2) Non-Catholics are not to be given Catholic 


burial services, or laid to rest in a Catholic cemetery. 
The Church, however, sometimes makes concessions in 
favor of Non-Catholics for very special and grave 
reasons. In order to bury a Non-Catholic in a Catholic 
cemetery it is necessary to obtain permission of the 
Bishop of the diocese and to follow out his instructions. 






DEEP QUESTIONS 


(1) Would it be better for Pagans to remain in their 
Paganism rather than become Protestants? 

(2) Is there a certain kind of death destined for 
each of us which we cannot avoid? 

(3) Does God love all men alike, that is, those who 
love and serve Him and those who never think of Him? 
—H. B., New Orteans, La. 


(1) In answering this question it is necessary to 
distinguish Protestant sects and the doctrines thereof. 
As a Church or sect Protestantism is false. As to their 
doctrines—some of them are true, while .many are 
false. Therefore, if there is question of a Pagan in good 
faith who does not apprehend the falsity of the Pro- 
testant sect, it were better for such a one to believe in 
Protestant teaching than to remain in Paganism. Not 
because the doctrines which he receives are from Pro- 
testant sources, but in so far as some Protestant doc- 
trines are true, because they agree with those taught 
by the Catholic Church. As it is better to hold to 
half a truth (when it is impossible to obtain more), 
than no truth at all—so it is better that Pagans receive 
Protestant teaching of Christ’s revelation than no 
Christian revelation whatever. 

(2) Every man is mortal; “it is appointed unto 
men once to die.” (Hes. 9/27). Since every human 
being will die at some future day and hour, it is true 
to say that a certain kind of death awaits us. 


kind of death God foreknows and wills, not by an abso- 
lute decree of His omnipotent will, regardless of our 
future free actions, but after He foresees what we our- 
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selves will determine of our own volition, (such as 
suicide); or what the operation of other laws will effect 
even without our consent, (such as the death of a 
pedestrian caused by being hit with a falling beam). 
In this sense there is a certain kind of death awaiting 
us. But this does not mean that we can act with rash- 
ness or indifference to life or death. God has mercifully 
veiled the knowledge of the future from our eyes. 
Therefore we must act as though our death and its 
attendant circumstances were still unsettled and only. 
to be determined by ourselves. 

(3) God loves all His works because they are good: 
“For Thou lovest all things that are, and hatest none 
of the things which Thou hast made. For Thou didst 
not appoint or make anything, hating it.” Wus. X1/25. 
In regard to men, who are free creatures capable of 
obeying or disobeying God, of participating in grace 
or falling from it, we must say that God loves free 
creatures in the measure in which they participate in 
His divine grace, which, according to St. Peter (11 Pet. 
IV/1), makes us share in the divine nature of God 
Himself. God’s nature is supreme goodness; “God is 
charity.” I Jonn 4/16. As God loves whatever is 
loveable, He loves Himself supremely because His 
nature is supremely loveable. Now, free creatures are 
loved by God in the measure in which they share in 
His divine nature. In other words, men are loved by 
God according to the measure of divine grace which 
is in their souls. As this measure is more or less, it 
follows that God’s love for his intelligent creature is 
more or less. (The amount of divine grace in the 
hearts of adults is guaged from the fidelity out which 
the law of God is observed; “if you love Me,” said 
Our Lord, “keep My commandments’’). 


COMPLEMENTARY READING 


Is “Scruples,” by Fr. P. J. Gearon, O. C. C., adapted 
to persons who are worried about past confessions and 
communions?—W. M., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The first remedy for worried consciences is to have 
a prudent and charitable confessor, to whom one con- 
fesses regularly and whose commands are obeyed. Then, 
as a complement to his directions, the reading of useful 
books may be recommended. “Scruples” is such a 
book. Its price is $1.25. This may be procured 
through THE SIcn. 


COMPUTING EASTER DATE 


How is Easter placed in the Church calender? I 
know it is forty days after the beginning of Lent, but 
how is it placed in the calender?—A. L. T. WALLA 
WaLta, WAsH. 


The calender which we use in daily life follows the 
solar year; that is, the calculations are based upon the 
earth’s relation to the sun. The calender which the 
Church uses in determining the date of Easter is that 
of the lunar year; that is, the calculations are based on 
the earth’s relation to the moon. We know from the 
Gospels that Our Lord rose from the dead on the 
Sunday following the 14th day—the full-moon day—of 
the month of Nisan. This was the full-moon which 
occurred after March 21st, or the first day of Spring. 
In order to induce uniformity in the celebration of 
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Easter should always be celebrated on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the Vernal Equinox, which marks the begin- 
ning of Spring. Thus, this year the first full-moon 
of the lunar year; that is, the calculations are based on 
the earth’s relation to the moon. We know from the 
following the Vernal Equinox was on March 29th. The 
Sunday following the full-moon—April- 4th—was 
Easter Sunday. 

There are more than forty days in Lent if Sundays 
are counted. Thus, there were forty-six days in the 
Lent of 1926. But as Sundays are not counted there 
were only forty week-days. Sundays are feast days— 
not fast days. 


A QUESTION OF COLOR 


Will you kindly inform me if the African Popes were 
colored? Also was St. Theresa colored?—E. A. S., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In a certain sense we are all colored. For we are 
either white, or black, or yellow, or brown, or red, etc. 
In the absence of definite information along this line, 
I think that it is very probable that the Popes who 
were natives of Africa were of a somewhat swarthy 
complexion, not necessarily black, or of the negroid 
type. If you refer to St. Theresa of Avila, Spain; I 
suppose that she had a Spanish complexion, which is 
usually described as “olive.” 


CANDIDATES FOR PRIESTHOOD 


Would a religious order admit a man as a candidate 
for the priesthood who in his early youth committed 
many grave sins, but who, through the aid of the 
sacraments, has reformed his life; and is also in pos- 
session of the necessary intellectual requirements?—J. 
C. Boston, Mass. 


Religious Orders of priests require the same qualities 
in aspirant to the priesthood in religion as are demand- 
ed by the Church for admission into the secular clergy. 
Foremost among the qualifications for admittance is 
good morals and unsullied reputation. The admission 
of one who may have contracted bad habits depends 
upon whether they have been eradicated by sincere 
repentance and efficacious amendment, together with 
the possession of the other necessary qualities. One 
should seek for personal directions in this matter by 
approaching a prudent and sympathetic priest. 


How long would it take a student who has finished 
Junior Year at college, having taken part of his philo- 
sophy, to be ordained a Passionist?—E. H. Lava, N. Y. 


Six years. Two years of philosophy, and four years 
of theology. 


COMMUNICATION WITH SCHISMATICS 


(1) May a priest give absolution and Communion 
to a member of the Orthodox Church, whom the priest 
knows to be such? 

(2)Can a Catholic fulfil the obligation of hearing 
mass on Sundays by hearing one in an Orthodox 
Church? 

(3) May a Roman Catholic receive communion in 
an Orthodox Church? 


(4) If a Roman Catholic goes to confession to an 
Orthodox priest is the absolution valid?—-M. M. Ham- 
MONDSPORT, N. Y. 


(1) The Code of Canon Law forbids the administra- 
tion of the sacraments of the Church to heretics and 
schismatics, even though they may be in good faith and 
ask for them, unless they reject their errors and become 
reconciled to the Church. Orthodox Christians are 
schismatics; that is, they refuse obedience to the Pope, 
and withdraw themselves from communion with the 
Catholic faithful who are loyal to the Successor of 
Peter. 

(2) Catholics of the Latin Rite may hear masses of 
obligation in any rite in union with the See of Peter. 
They may not hear mass, therefore, in schismatic 
churches. 

(3) No. Such an act is unlawful, because it is for- 
bidden to communicate with heretics or schismatics in 
religious matters. 

(4) All the sacraments administered in the Orthodox 
Church are usually considered to be valid, with the 
exception of the Sacrament of Penance. This sacra- 
ment demands, beside the power of Orders, the power 
of jurisdiction. Orthodox priests have the power of 
Orders, but not the power of jurisdiction, because they 
are in schism. Therefore the absolutions given by an 
Orthodox priest are invalid, whether in regard to 
schismatics or Roman Catholics, except in danger of 
death. At that supreme hour Holy Mother Church 
grants the necessary jurisdiction to every validly or- 
dained priest to absolve licitly and validly. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Inclosed find $2.00 for THe Sicn in thanksgiving to 
St. Jude for helping my brother to get a good position. 
I started a novena of nine Sundays. After the second 
Sunday my request was granted—M. W., Jersey Ciry. 


Please publish my thanks to St. Jude for a favor 
received through his intercession. I promised a Mass 
and publication and shortly afterward I received my 
request, though not in the exact form that I had asked. 
—V. R. D. Etmuurst, L. I. 


I had prayed a long time for a particular favor and 
it seemed as if it was not to be granted. Just then 
I read in THE Sicn of the wonderful favors granted to 
clients of St. Jude. I made a novena and promised two 
more if my prayer was granted. Very shortly after 
my. prayers were heard. I feel sure that whoever 
makes a novena in his honor will obtain what they are 
seeking —A. D. C. 


I made a novena of nine days to St. Jude, promising 
publication of my request was granted—E. M. Jersey 
ig eS eB 

Inclosed find our mite-box offering for the missions 
in China. Please publish my sincere thanks for several 
favors received largely through the intercession of 
Gemma Galgani—J. C. PEEKsKILL, N. Y. 


About seven months ago the mother of a family of 
seven children only two working, and one a baby, was 
sent to an insane hospital. Through the intercession 
of The Little Flower she has become quite well again 
and Will return to her overjoyed children for Christmas. 
—J. F., New York, N. Y. 
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LD SURLY Mort Gowan 

his felt hat pulled over 

his eyes, slouched out of the print shop 

of the Glendale Echo, and without a word 
to his employer, who was hunched over his desk 
in the six by eight foot office, pushed the screen 
door outward, and so into Main Street. 

Bert Timmons, editor and proprietor of The 
Echo, who had been deeply engaged in revising 
something he had written, looked up in surprise— 
not at Mort’s unconventional leaving, for that was 
Mort’s way—glanced at his wrist watch, a keep- 
sake of A. E. F. days, and whistled softly. 

The afternoon had sped while he was composing 
one of the weightiest and lengthiest editorials he 
had ever written. Pushing the copy sheets back 
on the desk, and pulling down the roll top, the 
editor reached for his hat and coat. 

In a few moments No. 5 would be rolling in, 
and Bert on his way to his evening meal at the 
hotel, always waited at the crossing of Depot and 
Main streets to see who came up from the station. 
There was haste in his movements as he folded a 
few sheets of blank paper (his note book) stuffed 
the wad into his coat pocket and adjusted the 
spring lock of the office door, for it was a common 
saying in Glendale that “folks here always set their 
clocks at 6 when No 5 comes in,” and this evening 
was no exception, for its whistle sounded for the 
station as he slipped into the street. 

Most of Glendale’s merchants were on the street 
at this hour and Bert exchanged banter with one 
and all as he passed on his way to the bench at 
the hardware store where he always waited for the 
passengers from No. 5. 

There was the usual grist for his “personal 
column” tonight, the Dwight girls and Mrs. Keller, 
who had been shopping in Indianapolis, Tom Bain 
who was returning from his brother’s funeral at 
Bedford—Bert knew that without asking—as he 
also knew that Mrs. Cary was returning from a 
visit with her sister at Frankfort, that Mrs. Elder 
and her children had been visiting her mother in 
Bloomington and old George Curry had been mak- 
ing his periodical visit to the eye specialist in 
Indianapolis. 

There was little else from No. 5’s deposit at 
Glendale; three or four salesmen that Bert knew 
by sight, and a stranger who might have been an 
oil stock salesman, a promoter, organizer, or maybe 
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cAn S&ditor’s Reaction 
to the Klan 


engaged in one of the many 
lines opened up by the automo- 
bile business. Bert gave him little attention. Glen- 
dale Echo readers were interested in the movements 
of their own citizens. They got the city dailies for 
the news of the world outside. 

But the editor was compelled to interest himself 
in the stranger a few moments later when the new- 
comer was seated beside him at the table in the 
hotel dining room and proceeded to make himself 
friendly with those about him. He remarked that 
it had been a fine day, which nobody could deny, 
and that the prospect for a corn crop about Glen- 
dale appeared good, which was also an undeniable 
fact. 

By easy stages he lead the six men at the table 
to a discussion of the farmer and his troubles, 
particularily in getting the right kind of help at 
the time when needed; the demands of the labor 
unions; the problem of the foreign element, espec- 
ially the Jews who could not be depended on to 
make up the shortage in the labor situation; and 
the Negro and his weaknesses as a growing menace 
to the northern cities as a result of the exodus of 
colored people from the South. 

Up to this time the conversation had flowed 
easily, the stranger doing practically all of the 
talking, with an occasional comment from all the 
men, with the exception of the editor who listened 
attentively but said nothing. The stranger then 
made an attack on the colored race as shiftless and 
undependable and especially not to be trusted with 
white women. 


E had not finished his tirade but had paused to 
bring up new arguments against the Negro 
when Bert quickly remarked: “The trouble with the 
Negro is that he is just like the white man. The 
only difference is the color of the skin. We have 
a few families here; one owns his own farm, one 
of the best small farms in the valley; and the 
best managed, too. One colored man here is a 
blancksmith and a good one, has a nice family and 
attends to his own business, an example for lots 
of white folks. All of them here are good, depend- 
able people, who would be equal to their white 
neighbors if the Creator had made them white.” 
“Would you want your sister to marry a 
Nigger?” demanded the stranger. “Now, Mister,” 
drawled Bert, a dangerous light in his eye, “you 
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know that’s old stuff. It has nothing to do with the 
proposition. If we are to settle race questions 
where the whites and colored people have trouble 
with each other we should first solve the working 
conditions and the housing conditions and try to 
treat the black man as if he were a human being. 
To simply ask that question you have asked is only 
adding bitterness and prejudice where we need 
prudence and common sense.” 

Then he stopped short. Bert was not given to 
arguing with anybody, least of all strangers and 
guests of the hotel where he made his home. He 
was sorry he had said so much. It was his honest 
view, and impulse had sent him in to battle an in- 
tolerable viewpoint that seemed about to go un- 
challenged, as had other statements of the stranger, 
which to the young editor were rank poison. 

The conversation languished, dessert was served, 
and soon the table party broke up. As Bert left 
the dining room he was conscious for the first time 
that all the guests in the small room had apparently 
been listening to the conversation, and he had the 
feeling that more than one glance was directed at 
him, especially from the “ladies’ table,” a sacred 
place assigned to the four or five school teachers 
who were not residents of Glendale. 

He decided to forego his usual evening smoke on 
the hotel verandah for fear of another argument— 
he would go to the office instead and write out the 
few notes he had taken on No. 5’s passengers. With 
this in mind he stepped to the hotel register with 
the idea of picking up another stray item. There 
was nothing, but there was a bold signature with a 
flourish that he mentally registered as that of the 
talkative stranger. Mechanically he copied: “J. 
B. McMillan, Indianapolis.” 


T the office Bert drew a chair to his battered 

typewriting machine and pounded out the 
items from his notes and another or two that had 
been straying in his mind. Then he took up the edi- 
torial he had been writing during the afternoon. 
He read it with evident satisfaction. His correc- 
tions made just before going to the hotel had given 
it the finishing touches. He made no change as 
he laid it down. Then he noted the absence of 
a headline and with a soft, black pencil wrote across 
the top of the first page: “The Fiery Cross.” 

The editorial told of an undercurrent which had 
developed in the social and business life of the 
community during the preceding year, a reflection 
of conditions in larger centers where a secret organi- 
zation had formed branches with weird ceremonies 
after night in which hundreds of white-hooded men 
gathered about flaming crosses for their fantastic 
services. 


HE editorial denounced the organization as un- 

American, unpatriotic and dangerous, as dis- 
rupting communities by introducing prejudices and 
hatreds where there had been peace and harmony 
and concluded by saying that the members were 
only poor dupes, misled by high-sounding phrases 
and spectacular demonstrations. “Behind the whole 
circus performance are shrewd men capitalizing race 
and religious prejudices and reaping a golden har- 
vest through the initiation fees,” was the final 
sentence. 

Timmons had noted the ebb and flow of the 
bigotry tide set in motion by the Ku Klux Klan, 
had sensed the growing ugliness of the as yet un- 
organized movement in Glendale, had noted the 
sneers and jibes at the three Catholic business men 
and the two Jewish merchants and the cursing at 
the Negroes. He felt that the time had come when 
there should be a public rebuking of the movement 
lest it get the uppr hand and organize in Glendale. 

The Editor was of that great body of Americans 
which cannot be classified by religious affiliations, 
because they have none. In the army he had 
served as a private under a gruff Irish Catholic 
sergeant, whose heart, he had found, was as tender 
as his voice was harsh. He had come to know the 
Catholic chaplain as a prince among men in whom 
one could confide the most intimate perplexities, 
confident that so far as the chaplain was con- 
cerned he was a sealed receptacle of his secrets. He 
envied the Catholic boys whose training made it 
so natural to go to the chaplain for confession. 
The life of his company had been a young Jew, who 
before the war had been a high-priced entertainer. 
To this young Jew belonged most of the credit for 
the fact that the company was always the best- 
spirited of the regiment. 

But Bert did not need his war experience to make 
him tolerant. There had always been a small 
Catholic Church in Glendale, attended by a bril- 
liant young priest from the town of Frankville, ten 
miles away. The editor had met the priest on 
several occasions and was most favorably impressed 
by him. He was a little astonished when he learned 
one day that Father Moore had formerly been a 
minister of one of the Protestant churches at In- 
dianapolis. On his return from service overseas he 
had learned that Father Moore had served as a 
chaplain, but had not gotten overseas. When they 
chanced to meet after that they had had a very 
friendly and highly interesting conversation invol- 
ving their army experiences. 

During the next two days Bert frequently saw 
McMillan, for such proved to be the name of the 
talkative stranger. His business seemed to be to 
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make himself acquainted with everybody in town. 
If he had any other vocation, it was only disclosed 
to the favored few. On the occasions when he met 
Bert the stranger greeted him affably, as if anxious 
to wipe out any distastefulness of their first meet- 
ing. 


ERT met his advances genially, but watchfully. 

On the third night of McMillan’s stay in Glen- 
dale Bert worked late at his office, as he frequently 
did, and on leaving he observed a group of men 
coming from the town’s one lodge hall, a meeting 
having, evidently just broken up. As two of the 
men, in earnest conversation, passed where the light 
of a street lamp fell on them, Bert’s interest in 
the meeting became greatly aroused, for one was 
McMillan, and the other the surly compositor, 
Gowan. 

The editor stepped back into the doorway of his 
office, his brain working rapidly. Gowan, he knew, 
did not belong to any of the organizations which 
met regularly at the hall. He stood silently waiting 
for all of the party to leave the square, and made 
mental notes of the identity of those whom he 
recognized by the light of the street lamps. When 
all had gone he waited a few minutes longer before 
making his way to the hotel. There was no one in 
the hotel office and he reached his room without 
meeting anybody. 

The next day was Thursday, press day of the 
Echo. Bert and his printer always worked hard 
on that morning to have the forms ready for the 
press immediately after the noon hour. The Echo 
was an eight-page paper, four pages being “ready- 
print,” furnished by a large publishing concern, and 
four pages being made up in the Echo shop. 

Three of the pages had been made up, and 
Gowan and the editor were at work on the last 
form, the editorial page, which was always left 
open till the last for late local news and advertise- 
ments and Timmons’ own trite comments on the 
news of the week. 

Gowan had just brought to the stone on which 
the form was laid a galley with the editorial headed 
“The Fiery Cross” when he broke his usual sullen 
silence by remarking: “That spiel is going to knock 
some advertising out of the Echo, Boss.” 

“Anybody that can’t stand a good gob of truth 
is welcome to pull out, Gowan,” replied Bert. “I’ve 
seen a lot of rotteness gathering in this burg for 
several months, and the time has come to cut in 
and clean it up before the whole town gets poisoned 
to death.” 

“Won’t cost you anything to keep out of it, 
You’re going to make a lot of good people sore 
with that write-up,” said Gowan. 
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“Tt would cost too much to admit I hadn’t the 
sand to hit a thing that is disrupting this whole 
community, Mort.” was the even response. “We 
have seen friendsnips of years standing broken up 
here lately and the business of men crippled just 
because they happen to belong to a certain church 
or race, and its downright rotten.” 

“Well, the Klan’s organized here now, “said 
Gowan, “and you’r’e just about bucking all the best 
people in this town when you print stuff like that.” 

So this was the reason for the meeting of the 
night before, thought Bert. Then he grinned as 
he tried a direct shot: “Mort, do you call ‘Toad’ 
Riggs, and ‘Snoops’ Bibler, and ‘Ferret’ Thickson 
and ‘Pig’ Fackler our best citizens?” 

The editor called the roll of the men he had re- 
cognized the night before and purposely stressed 
the nicknames the community had long ago given 
them. The printer stared open-mouthed and 
speechless for a moment, and then resumed his 
work silently. He was wondering just how much 
his employer knew, -and was unwilling to pursue 
the subject, and have Bert name him also as a 
Klansman. 

The editorial rocked the town, as the editor ex- 
pected it would, but there was no explosion. Those 
hit by the brave expression and baring of conditions 
conferred in whispers; a Jew whose business had 
suffered, told the editor gravely that it was a 
courageous thing to do; a Catholic merchant 
bought a dozen copies of the Echo and sent them 
to various organizations and persons, including 
Father Moore. 

McMillan was now less affable in his greeting, 
and more open in the organization of the Klan. A 
week later when the Echo had a curt paragraph 
about the price of bed sheets having gone to $15 
because of a good crop of suckers, he ceased to 
speak to the editor when they met. 

But organized bigotry was spreading, and though 
Bert told himself over and over that only the riff- 
raff of the community was being sold, he sorrowfully 
admitted that the same riff-raff included a minister, 
a doctor and several businessmen. 

McMillan left, and with him went more money 
than had been received by any church of the town 
in a year, and five times the amount that the town 
band had asked for and failed to raise in a week’s 
campaign. 


HEN the viciousness of the organization began 
© openly to manifest itself. The village board of 
trustees by a vote of 5 to 3 “fired” honest Tim 
Burns, who for ten years had faithfully served the 
town as marshal. Old Joe Mayerhoefer, staunch 
Lutheran, who had lived in the town for fifty years 
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and had been on the board for forty years, was 
one of the three who voted against the resolution. 

“Well, that’s done,” he said, when the vote had 
been taken, “but be careful how you record the 
vote,” to the village clerk, ‘Be sure it shows Joe 
Mayerhoefer voting against firing a man because 
he is a Catholic. No need for argument,” this 
to one of the majority who leaned forward red- 
faced and with angry retort on his tongue, “now 
we all understand each other and we can go on with 
the other business. It’s getting late.” 

Next the school board met in executive session, 
and later it was learned that Helen Brennan, the 
very popular and efficient primary teacher, had 
been discharged, and replaced by Martha Wingold, 
who had not taught for several years, following 
two trials of one term each in district schools where 
she had been an abject failure. There could be no 
explanation except that Helen was a Catholic, while 
Martha was the daughter of a Klansman. 

Timmons burned with indignation when he heard 
the news. While he had only a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the two young women, he well 
knew their record as school teachers. That week 
he paid his respects to the school board in an 
editorial headed: “Twin Evils—Ignorance and 
Bigotry.” 


y this time there were many cancelations of 
8 subscriptions for the Echo, and advertising 
contracts were beingbroken with flimsy excuses. The 
raid on the editor’s resources were further renewed 
with the appearance of his attack on the school 
board. But there was some balm in the scented 
note he received from Miss Brennan, which con- 
cluded: “Your manliness and courage will be re- 
membered when men will hang their heads on 
being reminded of having once been Klansmen.” 

Timmons wrote her a note of thanks. It had re- 
vived his spirits, he said, but he was fighting a 
losing fight, and would probably be unable to keep 
his paper alive another year, at the rate he was 
losing advertising and subscriptions. 

A week later he was surprised to receive a letter 
from Father Moore, asking him to meet him the 
following Sunday at the Brennan home, where he 
stopped when he came to Glendale to say Mass. 

Timmons was there at the appointed time, and 
after meeting the members of Miss Brennan’s 
family, was left alone with Father Moore and 
Helen. 

“We have all been watching your wonderful 
fight,” began the priest, “but we haven’t been 
giving you any help. It is our fight more than 
yours, and the time has come to do all we can to 
aid you, as Helen has told me of your losses and 
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difficulties. Would you mind telling us how many 
subscriptions you have lost?” 

“Two hundred have discontinued,” said Bert, 
“but what is worse is the canceling of advertising 
contracts and the falling off of our job printing, and 
now to put the finishing touches to me, the Klan 
is going to start another paper and print shop 
here, and I have learned privately that they have 
already engaged my printer to take charge of it. 

“Of course, such a paper will not last long, 
but long enough to bust me. Gowan isn’t much of 
a printer, but I got him cheap enough, and I can’t 
afford to hire a first-class man. If there were two 
of me—one to get out and rustle the news and 
advertising and printing jobs, and the other to do 
the work in the shop, I might survive, for I can say 
I’m a better printer than Gowan and not be brag- 
ging in the least.” 

“Now let’s sit steady and see what we can do,” 
said the priest. “I'll get you 250 cash subscriptions 
at Frankville to make up for what you have lost 
here, if I have to make a house to house canvass of 
all my parishioners and friends. I'll also write to 
every priest of the diocese and try to get enough 
parish printing to make up for what you are losing 
here, now what’s next?” 

“He looked from the editor to Helen. A flush 
had mounted to the cheeks of the handsome girl, 
but her Irish blue eyes were steady as she gazed 
straight into Timmons’ eyes and said: “I’m out of 
a job, Mr. Timmons, couldn’t I do your work out- 
side while you attend to the printing?” 

“You are both very good and generous and give 
me a lot of new courage,” said Timmons, “but, 
Miss Brennan, I couldn’t begin to pay you a salary 
such as you are capable of earning.” 

“T would work for nothing to help break up the 
bigotry ring of Glendale,” said the girl, with heat, 
her eyes flashing. “They have done a mean, con- 
temptible thing to me, and I want you to give me 
a chance to help you in your fight. You must 
not try to do it all, Mr. Timmons.” 


s the editor sat silent and thoughtful Father 

Moore brokein: “Helen is right, Mr. Timmons. 
You are making sacrifices for us all, and you must 
allow us to help, and to sacrifice, too, where it is 
necéssary. If Helen can do your outside work let 
her do it. It is of utmost importance to save the 
Echo.” 

“T surrender,” laughed Bert. “If you can live 
on Echo wages you can go to work tomorrow, Miss 
Brennan. I’ll give Gowan a week’s notice, although 
I have a right to fire him without notice, for he is 
just staying on with me till they get a press and 
printing materials for the new paper. But really, 
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I don’t know what to offer you in the way of a 
salary.” 

“T wouldn’t accept a penny for the first month,” 
said the girl. “I’m to be an apprentice, and after a 
month’s trial you will know whether I can do your 
work, and then if you can afford to pay anything 
for my services, I will accept it, whatever it is.” 

“Forward into battle!” exclaimed the priest. 
“Now we're organized, watch them flock to the 
Echo’s banner.” 

Lines of worry that had been forming on the 
young editor’s brow during trying weeks, softened 
as the conversation now became easier, and when 
the arrangements for the appearance of Miss Bren- 
nan at the newspaper office the next morning were 
completed the three friends parted with expressions 
of confidence in the undertaking. 


LENDALE got a thrill Monday morning when 

Helen and Bert went about together visiting 
advertisers and prospective job printing customers. 
Timmons did not stay away from his shop long, 
however, and after giving Gowan notice of his 
discharge kept a watchful eye on him to forestall 
any mischief that might be done with the type and 
presses. 

Helen was enthusiastic in her new employment, 
flitting from store to store, and making frequent 
visits to the office to consult Bert about advertising 
rates and job printing prices. She studied the 
subscription files and made lists of those whom 
she knew whose names were not there, and kept 
the telephone line busy, soliciting their subscrip- 
tions. She had been very popular at the school, 
and did not hesitate to visit the institution, from 
which she been banished, to gather the news of the 
various departments and solicit subscriptions from 
the teachers. 

Although meeting with many rebuffs she had 
a successful week, and when her employer accepted 
an invitation to Sunday dinner at the Brennan 
home, they spent the entire afternoon planning 
new activities for the coming week. Subscriptions 
now began to come in from Father Moore, who 
had set agencies to work in Frankville and the 
villages where he had mission churches; and Helen 
was kept busy much of her time at the office, 
compiling and classifying the new names on the 
mail lists. 

Under the spell of her persuasive arguments loyal 
advertisers increased their space in the Echo and 
at the end of the third week the Echo was carrying 
as much paid matter as at any time before or- 
ganized bigotry had begun to fight the editor. 

Then the town got another thrill as the Klan 
press and printing equipment arrived and was in- 
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stalled in a Klansman’s old store room under the 
supervision of Gowan, who had been on the Klan 
pay roll during weeks of idleness. 

The first issue of the Beacon Light two weeks 
later provided another sensation. It had been off 
the press two days before a copy of the mangy, 
four-page, badly written sheet came into the hands 
of Bert, having been sent anonymously to him 
through the mails. He had found it among his 
exchanges when he went to the office one evening 
to rid his desk of accumulated work. 

His practiced eye ran over the few advertise- 
ments and he was relieved to find that none of his 
loyal patrons had yielded to pressure he knew had 
been exerted on them to share their advertising 
between the two papers. He skimmed through the 
meagre local news and smiled derisively at the 
fulsome praise given to each friend of the new 
paper whose name was mentioned. The shiftless 
and despised “Ferret” Thickson broke into print 
as: “Abner K. Thickson our energetic and skillful 
house painter has taken a contract to beautify the 
residence of Jonathan T. Fackler.” “So ‘Pig’ 
Fackler is ‘Jonathan’,” he thought. “I wonder if 
‘Pig’s’ own wife knew that,” he chuckled. 

But his amusement quickly changed to a fury 
he had not experienced since the hectic days of the 
Argonne after reading a few lines of the leading 
editorial purporting to be an explanation for the 
necessity of a new paper in Glendale, and contain- 
ing a libelous, thinly veiled insinuation concerning 
the relations between the editor of the Echo and 
his fair employe, “whose character was such that 
a moral and high-minded school board had found it 
necessary to dispense with her services in order to 
maintain the high moral standards of our public 
school.” 

For two hours he sat struggling to obtain mastery 
of himself, and to think clearly on what course he 
should take, but his brain was on fire, and there was 
murder in his heart. This would not do, he argued 
with himself, for he knew that the screed was 
written to provoke him and to make him take 
action that might ruin him. 


E left his office finally, and went to the solitude 
Nn of his room where he tried to sleep, but instead 
spent a night of tossing and dreaming of deeds of 
violence. When morning came, he went to his office 
without breakfast, and there tried to interest him- 
self in the work on his desk and in the shop. 

When Helen came in he tried to speak in a 
manner that would not betray his agitated feelings, 
but she came to him at once and said: “You have 
seen that vile sheet, Mr. Timmons. Now do be 
careful. If you do anything violent, you will be 
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playing into the hands of our enemies. That was 
the reason that article was published. 

“T saw it yesterday morning, and have had time 
to think about everything, so please listen to me. 
Father Moore has seen it and telephoned that he 
would be here this evening. Promise me to stay in 
the shop today, and see him at my home tonight. 
Will you do that?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I don’t know how I could 
keep my hands off of Gowan if I happened to meet 
him. I have studied every line of that rotten 
screed, and every word is his, although there were 
100 devils of this town behind him, prompting him 
to it. I would like to mix it with every one of 
them.” 

“We must act as if nothing had happened; as 
if we had not seen the paper,” said Helen. “I am 
going out now to make some calls, and if you have 
anything on the outside to attend to let me look 
after it for you. Stay here all day and get your 
work done. I will smuggle some lunch in for you, 
too.” 

When she was ready to leave she came back and 
laid a small white hand on his arm. “Promise 
me again,” she said in a low voice, “promise me 
you will not leave the shop.” 

A strong, ink-stained hand covered hers, and 
then gripped it and held it. “You're a brave girl, 
Helen,” said Bert huskily. “Run along now. I'll 
promise.” 


HEN noon came Helen kept her word, and com- 

ing into the shop, drew from capacious coat 
pockets sandwiches, cookies and chocolate bars, 
and unwrapped a well-disguised bottle of milk. 
“You are going to have company for lunch, too,” 
she said, as she arranged the picnic dinner on a 
bench and drew up two printers’ stools. 

Bert washed his hands and took the seat in- 
dicated by her, and though the tumult of his feel- 
ings had driven all desire for food from his mind 
during the morning, he found that he was hungry, 
and that the lunch was very appetizing. While 
they ate, she chatted about her successes of the 
morning in securing new advertising for the next 
issue. He said little, finding it pleasant to listen 
and to put aside the bitter thoughts that had pos- 
sessed him since the night before. They did not 
refer to the cause of that bitterness again. 

When they had leisurely finished the repast, 
both went about the work shop and office, and 
after a while she left to perform her errands outside. 
She did not return till the usual quitting time in 
the evening, and then remained only long enough 
to urge him to take dinner at her home that even- 
ing. She knew it would be a trial for him to dine 


at the hotel while in his troubled state of mind, 
and with that same thought Bert accepted the in- 
vitation after a slight hesitation. 


ATHER Moore was at the Brennan home when 

he arrived, and priest and editor were left to- 
gether, while Helen assisted her mother in the pre- 
paration of the meal. Father Moore had come to 
Glendale to counsel Bert to ignore the attack that 
had been made on him and Miss Brennan, pointing 
out that it was inspired with the purpose of inciting 
him to violence. “Don’t play their game for them,” 
he implored. 

After dinner Helen joined them, and again she 
and the priest urged a peaceful pursuit of the 
policy they had followed till then, and of letting 
the Beacon Light attack pass unnoticed. Bert 
yielded slowly to their persuasion, but pointed out 
that the article was a libelous one, and that a suit 
against the real owners of the printing plant might 
stop the publication of the paper. 

Father Moore agreed to consult attorneys at 
Frankville in this matter, and exacted a promise 
from Bert to do nothing in retaliation for the 
libel till he had done this, and again the three 
friends parted with mutual understandings, and 
optomistic predictions of continued success of their 
project. 

Their plans would probably have succeeded, had 
not Bert lain abed longer than usual the next morn- 
ing, making up for lost sleep of the previous night. 
This fact made him an hour later in going to his 
work, even though he had again spurned the hotel 
breakfast table. Gowan, who was familiar with the 
habits of Bert, was therefore surprised when he 
turned a corner onto Main street and came face 
to face with his former employer. 

There was no time for Bert to recall the good 
advice of Father Moore and his promises to Miss 
Brennan. Instead the accumulated bitterness of 
the day before surged up, and his right fist caught 
Gowan on the left eye and, temporarily at least, 
shut out the light of day from that orb. 

As Gowan fell backward his right hand plunged 
into his coat pocket and reappeared with a pistol. 
Bert had followed his blow with the fury of a 
wounded tiger, and though Gowan had fired in- 
stantly, Bert had caught his wrist in time to send 
the bullet wide of the mark. 

Gowan was not as young nor as strong as Bert, 
but he was badly scared, and fought like a cornered 
rat, in the belief that his life was at stake. He had 
expected Bert’s attack and had carried the gun in 
a convenient coat pocket since the libelous article 
had been published. 

Desperately now he tried to turn the pistol on 
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his adversary, but his wrist was in a vise, and 
though he fired a second and third time, the only 
effect was to make Bert rain on his face with 
clenched right hand blow after blow which Gowan 
vainly tried to ward off with his partly free left 
hand. 


HE three shots had served to clear the street of 

everybody who had been in sight when the 
fight started. No, not all, for Helen Brennan, who 
had seen the encounter from a distance, ran towards 
the struggling men. 

When she reached them, Gowan lay helpless, 
but was still clinging desperately to the pistol 
which Bert could not wrest from him. Bert had 
become suddenly exhausted. A weakness to which 
he was susceptible since he got a touch of gas in 
the Argonne was stealing over him, and he now 
realized that he was in grave danger, for if Gowan 
succeeded in breaking Bert’s hold on his wrist, he 
doubtlessly would kill him. . 

At that moment his eyes fell on a sharp rock 
which lay at arm’s length. “I’ve got to use it,” he 
thought and with a new urge to his waning strength 
he lunged forward and secured it. An instant 
later and it would have crashed on Gowan’s skull. 

“Please stop it Bert,” panted Helen, who had 
reached his side at this crisis. ‘Please let him up, 
Bert,” she cried, the tears streaming from her eyes. 

“T’ll let him up when he lets loose of the gun,” 
panted Bert. He had wanted to kill Gowan, but 
in the presence of Helen he was ashamed, and all 
desire to continue the fight had left him. 

But he could not quit the fight with Gowan in 
possession of the pistol. “Let go the gun and Ill 
let you up,” he commanded. Gowan did not answer 
but clung tightly to the weapon when Bert made 
another attempt to take it. 

“Helen,” directed Bert, “put your foot on his 
wrist.” Without hesitation the girl did as directed, 
and releasing his hold of the wrist, Bert grabbed 
the pistol and twisted it from Gowan’s hand. 
When Bert arose to his feet, he swayed and would 
have fallen had net Helen gone to his assistance. 

Gowan, badly battered though he was, had 
gotten up and observing Bert’s condition would 
have renewed the fight, but Bert pointed the pistol 
at his stomach, and commanded him to go. There 
was a determined look on his face which told 
Gowan that Bert would fire. He backed off and 


then, a great fear seizing him, he began to run, 
“Help me to the office,” said Bert, “I am all in.” 
The street remained deserted as they made their 
way to the Echo office, but there were many staring 
eyes behind store windows and at open doorways, 
as the handsome girl, head erect and eyes flashing, 
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supported the panting and disheveled young man 
with pain-distorted face down the seemingly endless 
block. 

Arrived at the printing office the girl unlocked 
the door, and assisted Bert to a chair in the shop, 
where she bathed his head with cold water and did 
what she could to restore him. As she worked 
with him Father Moore came in, and throwing off 
his coat, quickly cleared a table of its litter of 
job printing and improvised a couch for the sufferer. 

“Better get a car and get me out of here before 
they swear out a warrant for me,” said Bert, feebly. 
“Get me to Frankville, or some place where I can 
get justice if I’m arrested. The police judge is 
owned, body and soul, by the Klan.” 

The three consulted on what course to take, and 
soon Helen left, returning fifteen minutes later with 
a borrowed automobile and her brother George, a 
mechanic from a Glendale garage, as driver. 

Supported by Father Moore Bert entered the 
car, and after a brief exchange of words in low 
voices between the girl and Father Moore, the three 
men drove away. 

“Keep him somewhere—in a hospital, or any- 
where, for a few days; a week, or longer if neces- 
sary,” Helen had implored the priest. “I will get 
along somehow, and will get the paper out, too.” 

It was longer, in fact four weeks, before Bert 
was permitted by his physician to return to his 
office. He had marveled at many things while he 
lay in the hospital; at the neatly printed, newsy 
paper that had reached him each week; and the 
glowing reports given to him by Father Moore of 
increased circulation, and of a shop crowded with | 
job printing. He was eager to see the shop and to 
discover for himself the secret of how it was all 
done; the news given him by Father Moore seemed 
to have been lacking in essential details. 


ELEN’s brother, who had again commissioned a 
Nn car to bring Bert back, seemed to him to be an 
over-careful and extremely slow driver, whereas the 
truth was young George had crowded the car as 
much as was safe on a none-too-good highway. 

“What”s this?” he exclaimed when George drew 
up to the curb on the opposite of Main street from 
his office and shut off the gas. George indicated a 
freshly painted store front and polished windows 
on which letters of gold read THe GLENDALE Ecuo. 

“When did we move?” he demanded. 

George grinned, happily. “Needed more room, 
I guess. Got a bigger place; c’mon in and see it.” 

As one in a dream Bert followed him into the 
unfamiliar surroundings, where with growing 
amazement he saw new presses and type setting 
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machine. He was introduced to Mr. Roberts, a 
competent-looking printer, who was busy making 
a job form ready for the press. 

Then his guide led him into a well lighted office 
at the very end of the long building, and there he 
found his own desk, although it was partly dis- 
guised by a huge bouquet which nearly hid the top. 

Overcome by the perplexing situation Bert sank 
into his chair and looked about him. A hundred 
questions were on his tongue but the few he asked 
were parried and left unsolved by Helen’s brother. 

Then a radiant Helen came through the shop 
and warmly welcomed him back to Glendale. “How 
do you like your new office?” she asked. 

“Tt looks fine,” he said, “but how am I going to 
pay for this new press and other equipment, and 
how pay the rent on this big place?” 

Again she laughed. “It’s all yours and paid for,” 
she said, “and the rent is no more than in the little 
place across the street.” 

It was a long and a wonderful story that Helen 
had to tell and as she told it, noon came and 
Roberts left, and George slipped away unnoticed, 
while she related amazing details and answered his 
eager questions. 

Father Moore had been able to find Roberts, a 
capable printer, the day after Bert had gone to the 
hospital. Sentiment in the town had swung quickly 
in favor of Bert and his paper after his encounter 
with Gowan, and especially as the Echo was issued 
without further reference to the incident nor to the 
under current of suspicion and hatred in the com- 
munity. 

Gowan had been thoroughly scared by the beat- 
ing he had received from Bert, and after two more 
issues of the Beacon Light written and printed in 
a haphazard fashion, he had gone to parts un- 
known. 

Then the substantial business men of the town 
met one evening,and there was a heart to heart talk, 
in which Protestant Catholic and Jew begged for 
a return of old days when all had been friendly and 
the business of Glendale had boomed for all. All 
were anxious to terminate the intolerant spirit 
which had been breeding for months and which had 
so nearly ended in a tragedy. 

A Chamber of Commerce had been organized the 
same evening, and one of the first acts of the 
organization was to buy, as half price, the equip- 
ment of the Beacon Light, and turn it over to the 
Glendale Echo as a gift, while one member, the 
owner of the big store room, had agreed to rent it 


for the same price as the old Echo shop as long 
as Bert cared to have it. 

“And now it is an hour past noon, and you had 
better be getting some lunch,” concluded Helen. 

“The best lunch I ever tasted in my life was the 
one we had in the old Echo shop the day before I 
went away,” said Bert. “Do you think you could 
rustle up another like it?” 

“T could try,” laughed Helen. 


HAT noon luncheon became aninstitution in the 
© new Echo shop to which the busy partners 
brought all their problems and solved them while 
they ate. 

But as the weeks and months sped by, not only 
business cares but other matters, more personal and 
private, were woven into the pleasant exchange of 
views 

The matter of Helen’s salary was often dis- 
cussed and never satisfactorily disposed of till one 
day after debating on it for a half-hour Bert had 
said: “Well, since you will not let me pay you 
what you are earning, then when will you let me 
begin working for you, on a life contract?” 

Helen blushed and hesitated. “Father Moore 
says you know your catechism from cover to cover 
now, and that he is ready to baptize you and re- 
ceive you into the Church any day. I think that 
day would be a grand one for my—for your—for 
our—.” 

The sentence was never completed. 

* 9 “se 

It was the evening before the wedding of Bert 
and Helen, and Father Moore had been giving 
them some final instructions for the ceremony at 
the Brennan home when Bert said: “Father, I 
think its customary to make an offering on such 
occasions, is it not.” 

“Not in this case,” laughted Father Moore; “this 
party is on me.” 

“Well, I thought you might possibly say that,” 
said Bert, “so I have been planning an offering that 
I hoped you couldn’t refuse. 

“My editorial on the ‘Fiery Cross’ has brought 
me all the success and happiness I had ever hoped 
for in my life, and I want to acknowledge it by 
wiring the cross on Our Lady’s church and out- 
lining it with lights, so this town can always have 
its ‘Fiery Cross.’ 

“T couldn’t refuse such a request and gift for 
Our Lady,” said Father Moore, heartily; “by all 
means let Glendale have its ‘Fiery Cross.’ ” 














cAcrobatic Anglicans 


HEN Rome talks of 
Re-Union Rome means 
nothing less than submission of all the 
other Churches to Rome.” 

This statement is made by many of the Protest- 
ant bodies, particularly the Anglicans, who are 
professedly eager that the scandal of so many 
different beliefs and organizations passing under 
the name of Christian should be brought to an end. 
To the Catholic it seems normal enough and he is 
amazed to find that the Protestants cast it against 
the Church as a sort of slur. A recent number 
of the Living Church (Episcopalian) in its English 
correspondence cites an article written by a Belgian 
Benedictine urging Continental Catholics to look 
sympathetically upon the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment and to hope that the Holy Spirit is working 
in this way to bring back the Anglicans to Unity. 
The English correspondent of the paper goes on to 
compare this attitude of the Belgian priest with 
the alleged lack of sympathy which the Anglo 
Catholics meet with from Catholics in England. 

That some converts from Anglicanism have been 
bitter over their Anglican experiences is true enough 
and easily understandable. Such a one may have 
‘seen a beautiful air castle burst before his eyes and 
regret bitterly the days that he looks upon as 
wasted. Yet that such converts are comparatively 
few in number is well attested by an examination 
of the book, “Roads to Rome.” It is now some 
years since I read it but the point that sticks in my 
mind at present is that of all the testimonies there 
given by converts I remember only one that showed 
hard feelings toward Anglicanism. The general 
attitude was that of St. Paul toward Judaism, that 
it was a school-master bringing him to Christ. 

On the other hand English Catholics have often 
been somewhat piqued over the way they consider 
the Anglo Catholics have let themselves in for 
charges of deceit. For instance, when an Anglican 
goes into a church in France and hears Mass or 
even as in some instances receives Communion 
under the specious pretext that he is an “English 
Catholic” he knows or ought to know that that term 
means in the ears of the Continental Catholic just 
one thing, namely, Roman Catholic. If the French 
priest knew the facts he would deny Communion 
to such a one although it is most likely he would 
treat the Anglican with all the Christian courtesy 
at his command. This kind of deceit is practised 
by some Anglicans, and the Catholics of England 
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know it. They feel that being 
on the ground in England they 
have the means for judging Anglicanism in a way 
the Continentals cannot. They consider that the 
Anglo Catholic propaganda in general is misunder- 
stood by many Continental Catholics as for instance 
in the case of Abbé Portal. And they are wont to 
believe at times that there is deliberate misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the Anglicans. 

That this is possible I am willing to say from 
things I have seen here in America. A typical in- 
stance occurred when I was in my last years in the 
seminary. Several of us seminarians, all of us then 
in deacon’s orders and wearing our new clerical 
collars with great pride, were on a Long Island train 
bound for some Episcopalian function. One of our 
group saw a lady in the car whom he recognized 
as a former moving picture star and one whom 
he knew to be a Catholic. Going up to her he 
called her by name, told her of a number of pictures 
in which he had seen her and expressed his great 
admiration for her ability as an artist. She intro- 
duced her husband, a young man in a Canadian 
Army uniform. The good Anglican was of the 
extreme “Catholic” school who never called a real 
Catholic anything but a “Roman” and who never 
gave the title Catholic to any but the few Anglicans 
who agreed with his own views. He told the actress 
of his “conversion from Protestantism to the 
Catholic religion” and of the great joy he derived 
from it. The whole was intended to convey to the 
woman that he was a former Protestant and now 
a Catholic priest. 


HE SLIGHT thrill he got out of this conversation 
was harmless enough in some ways. It is most 
likely he never again met his listeners and that 
their illusion as to his real character did them no 
injury. But it was deception and of the kind that 
Anglican ministers are too constantly practising. 
For instance if a person enters a High Church 
and, looking about in some doubt, asks of a man 
in soutane and biretta whether or not that be a 
Catholic Church the parson knows exactly what the 
questioner means. In such a case it is nothing less 
than gross deceit for him to say ‘yes’ to the inquiry. 
When a parson knows that over a considerable 
period of time he being taken as a Catholic priest 
and his opinions being accepted as coming from a 
Catholic priest it is also deception for him not to 
enlighten those in error. On the contrary many a 
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High Church minister takes great pleasure in “fool- 
ing the Papes” as his jargon has it. 

At functions of the Episcopal Church where pre- 
lates and priests of the Eastern Orthodox bodies 
are present I have known Bishops of the rather 
Broad Church type, that is, they are broad when 
talking to their American Episcopalian constituents, 
to pose as thorough going Catholics. I have known 
many instances of services between the Anglicans 
and the O.thodox where the intention was to create 
the impression that the Anglican Church as a whole 
really stands for something definite and that that 
definite something is nothing less than a non-Roman 
Catholicism. The Anglicians are schismatic Catho- 
lics just like the Orthodox—such is their attitude. 
The purpose is to get the Orthodox to recognize 
them as such thinking they will there by have 
where-with to laugh at the Catholic Church which 
denies the Anglicans are other than a Protestant 
heresy. 


uEN Catholics see this hobnobbing between 

Anglicans and the Schismatics they are natur- 
ally peeved. They are sure that the Anglicans are 
pulling the wool over the eyes of the Easterners and 
it makes them feel all the worse when they see 
Catholics on the Continent being deceived by what 
is so evident to one in England. 

The truth of the matter is that the Anglican 
Church does not now and never did teach uny one 
definite body of doctrine. The genius of Elizabeth 
was that of statecraft. Disqualified for inheriting 
the throne due to her illegitimate birth, she natural- 
ly turned against Catholicism. Faced by the 
problem of the Spanish enemy from abroad and 
with religious dessension at home her one aim was 
to unite England. To convert the land to any one 
faith at that time would have been impossible. 
What she sought to do then was to unite the 
divergent religious factions under one church which 
should be broad enough to hold them all. She 
succeeded. She saved England, if what England 
became can be called salvation, but she ruined 
Anglicanism so far as its possibility of ever stand- 
ing for anything was concerned. 

When any group of Anglicans dickers with the 
Orthodox, on the ground that the whole Anglican 
communion stands for the same thing that they do, 
they practise deception. There is no official spoke- 
man for the Anglicans. There are no official docu- 
ments, for even the Bible and Prayer Book, the 
old standbys of the last century, are now too 
widely disregarded to be claimed as binding upon 
more than one section of that communion. When 
an Anglican Bishop speaks he speaks precisely for 
himself and no one else. The Cathedral of St. 


Paul’s London is under the Bishop of London. 
That Bishop is fairly High Church. When he 
speaks he may find every position he occupies 
denied categorically by the Dean of his Cathedral, 
namely the Very Reverend Ralph W. Inge. 

The very idea that Anglicanism can “re-unite” 
with anything is in itself a patent absurdity. If 
they tried to unite with the Methodists they would 
have to leave the High Churchmen and the Liber- 
als at home. Only the Broad Churchmen, or, 
Liberals as they are called, now, could unite with 
the Unitarians, let us say. Only the extremest of 
High Churchmen could possibly unite with Rome. 
In other words, reunion from the Anglican point of 
view can only be accomplished by the Anglicans 
submitting to something. And then it is certain 
that no more than a third of them would ever sub- 
mit to any one thing for the simple reason that they 
are so widely separated in their beliefs, practices 
and general points of view. 


OTHING in recentyears couldbetter bear out my 
position in this matter that the recent rumpus 
created in the American Episcopal Church over the 
forced resignation from his mission in the Philip- 
pines of the Reverend “Father” John A. Staunton. 
It seems that under the gentle and not too dis- 
cerning rule of Bishop Brent in those Islands 
“Father” Staunton was allowed to build up an 
astonishing mission among the Igorot head hunters. 
Staunton was a thorough going Anglo-Catholic. He 
taught his converts the full Catholic religion minus 
the infallibility of the Pope, and I am not so sure 
about that qualification for I have heard from 
private sources that he has long been completely 
disillusioned with the old theory that the Anglicans 
are other than Protestants and is now convinced 
that Rome was the only goal an Anglican has a 
right to aim at. 

This “full Catholic religion” among the Igorots 
consisted in processions through the fields in which 
the statue of the Mother of God was the leading 
standard. I will not mention the Corpus Christi 
processions and the general devotions to the Angli- 
can eucharist as these are now so much a part of 
the High Church devotions as to no longer be news. 
But the extreme devotions to the Blessed Virgin 
went farther than anything ever had before in the 
history of Episcopalian missions. 

Brent was transferred from the Islands to serve 
as the senior chaplain of the A. E. F. and Graves 
of China was given supervision. Graves is a ’Prot 
of Prots” to quote the language of our brethren. 
He waged war to the knife against the “Mariolatry” 
at Sagada and did his best to rouse the opinion of 
the Anglican episcopate against Staunton and all 
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his works. The holy Bishops sought a compromise 
and elected to succeed Brent a Chinese missionary 
of pronounced High Church sympathies, the Rev- 
erend Gouvenour Mosher. 


MYSELF had a long talk with Dr. Mosher when 

he was in Americaon Sabbaticalleave from the 
Chinese field some years ago. At that time he told 
of how he used the ancient Catholic catechumanate 
for his Chinese converts and of how nothing at a 
funeral satisfied the Chinese like a “Requiem cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist.” That is enough 
to stamp Mosher as of a type far in advance of 
Graves who would no more celebrate the eucharist 
for the repose of a departed soul than he would use 
Holy Water. I also understood at the time of 
Mosher’s choice for the job at Manila that he had 
promised not to disturb Staunton’s work. But of 
that I have no proof. 

For some time things went on as usual at Sagada 
and then Bishop Mosher started on the war path. 
As a result of a long persecution, the House of 
Bishops received the forced resignation of “Father” 
Staunton, and a new man was sent to take over 
the field. Many thought that sould provide the 
needed impetus to send Staunicr where he belonged, 
into the bosom of the Catholic Church. But lo and 
behold! he has turne'] up now in charge of a 


missic.: in Seattle under the protection of the 


bishop of that see. There he is operating “St. 
Michael’s Shopp' Service, Welcome to Mission- 
aries, Employment Bureau, and other Catholic 
Activities.’”’ The sort of thing this means may be 
faintly guessed at from a perusal of the following 
letter sent by the Bishop of North Texas to “Father 
Staunton,” and printed here from the October 
number of the Chronicle, the Low Church firebrand 
edited by Dr. Cummins of Poughkeepsie. 


‘ 


Cloudcroft, N. M., July 30, 1926 
Rev. John A. Staunton, D. D., 
310 Nob Hill Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
Dear Dr. Staunton: 


The maiscellaneous and amazing lot of literature from 
St. Michael’s Mission was forwarded to me here where 
I am spending a couple. of weeks with my family rest- 
ing and preaching as I have opportunity. 

A little more available time than I usually have in- 
vites me to write more than just a negative request 
on the Post Card you enclosed. I am interested in 
your free lance program of individualism only in the 
same way as that in which I am interested in the 
activities of Mrs. Aimee McPherson in Los Angeles, 
the Rev. J. Frank Norris in Fort Worth and the Rev. 
William Norman Guthrie, possibly a mutual friend. 
Each causes me to marvel greatly. 


Your adoption of the word “Catholic” as a means 
of disguising your Romanesque program reminds me 
of Alexander Campbell’s optimistic scheme of using the 
word “Christian” to denominate his new sect—both 
you and he doubtless hoping to draw all Christendom 
to Christ through the appropriation of a name, but 
apparently both of you overlooking the fact that each 
name chosen was already the common property of 
many who had already been drawn to Christ by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

I looked in vain through your literature to find the 
responsible Communion with which St. Michael’s Mis- 
sion is connected—the Roman Catholic Church, one of 
the Eastern Orthodox bodies or the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. I receive a good deal of propaganda from 
the first two groups, but began my search for your 
indentification in the list of the clergy and then of 
the missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, where 
of course I found you. All during my search there was 
a haunting recollection of your name in connection with 
the scandal of the Sagada Mission, where a priest of 
your name so flagrantly misrepresented the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which he vowed before God’s Altar at the 
time of his ordination to minister. 

Your program to welcome missionaries before they 
have had time to return to headquarters is perhaps 
commendable, certainly so if you can welcome them 
in the name of their Church and admit them to the 
administration of Holy Communion in the way the 
Church provides and directs; your plan for finding em- 
ployment for the idle and help for those who have 
employment is splendid; your kind offer to purchase 
incense and ice picks, candles and crochet needles for 
your friends is very gracious but that which the other 
activities seem to cover up—‘“the other mission activi- 
ties’ —is what I deplore. 

I cannot feel that a discredited missionary abroad 
can be a dependable missionary at home, and a priest 
that is ashamed of the name of his Church must be 
sorely tempted to tamper with her doctrine, reject her 
discipline and confuse her worship with obsolete term- 
inology and mystifying manipulations and manoeveurs. 

My dear brother, if I seem to be unduly distressed 
by your circular literature, I hope you will believe that 
I am trying to bring to your realization the fact that 
every phase of individualism, every demonstration of 
such rank protestantism as you display, makes more 
difficult the task to which you and I have devoted our 
lives—in-so-far as we meant what we said when we 
were ordained—to teach and preach the Catholic faith 
as this Protestant Episcopal Church has received the 
same, and to minister the two Sacraments which Christ 
ordained as generally necessary to salvation—all tested 
by the evangelical truth of the Bible, and all under the 
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orderly direction of this pure ana Apostolic branch of 
the Church Catholic which God hath planted in this 
our land, guided by the pronouncements of General 
Convention which is guided by the Holy Spirit, so 
far as we yield ourselves to Him. 

I hope and pray that your prayers, your consecrated 
study of the Holy Bible and Book of Common Prayer 
will lead you into greater confidence in your Church or 
—else bring you to the conviction that ther are perhaps 
other communions to which you can yield uncom- 
promising and loyal obedience. Their discipline may 
be in some cases more repressive of individual liberty, 
but I believe there is no liberty in Christ Jesus which 
warrants disloyalty to our own vows freely made and 
which we have asked God to bless and help us fulfill. 


Faithfully yours in Our Blessed Lord, 
(Signed) E. Cecil Seaman. 


o Tuts letter of the Bishop there is a long reply 

by “Father” Staunton in the same issue of the 
Chronicle. He berates the prelate for calling him 
protestant—for is he not indeed a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church? On the other hand 
said Protestant Episcopal Church has endorsed offi- 
cially “the practice and teaching within it of the 
full Catholic religion” because the last General 
Convention appointed as Missionary Bishop to 
Liberia none other than “Father” Campbell of the 
“Holy Cross Order’”’ knowing full well in so ap- 
pointing that the new Bishop would teach the 
heathen blacks of Liberia the “mass, confession, 
prayers for the dead, invocation of Saints, the Hail 
Mary, and the use of the Rosary.” 

Then Dr. Staunton goes on to deny that he is a 
discredited missionary because he not only received 
an honorary doctor’s degree from his Alma Mater, 
Columbia University, in recognition of his mission- 
ary and humanitarian work in the Philippines, but 
also because the P. E. Church saw fit to let him 
function as its official minister for a period of 
twenty years at Sagada. He admits frankly that 
he is out to spread “Catholic propaganda” and also 
concedes that he had misrepresented the P. E. 
church if that church is the one true Church found- 
ed by Christ. This he denies. It is only a church 
in a subsidiary sense and as such is not completely 
capable of binding its members by any teaching 
that denies the main Catholic Church, which latter 
is not mentioned by name. 


UCH correspondencebetween the ministersof the 
Gy same church is enough to take away the breath 
of a Catholic. 
ternal quarrels of that body are none of the busi- 


It may well be said that the in- 


ness of Catholics. So far as the quarrels affect 
none but themselves Christian charity demands 


that others keep out. But the dissensions of the 
Episcopalians do not concern only themselves. That 
church is dickering constantly with the Orthodox 
for recognition of its Orders and for fuller privi- 
leges of communion with the Eastern churches. It 
is unfair that the Orthodox should be led into 
close relations with the Anglicans unless they know 
the facts as to the actual situation of the Episco- 
palians. 

The above correspondence proves beyond a 
doubt that neither Low Churchmen nor High 
Churchmen can speak for the Episcopalian bodies. 
One’s sympathies must go out to the Low Church 
Bishop. He is practicing and preaching Episco- 
palianism, as it has been generally understood by 
the public for three centuries. But if the formu- 
laries of his church can be so twisted by the clergy 
as to make them seem to mean the things that the 
Holy Cross Order teaches, the good Bishop can 
hardly claim that his is the only true interpretation. 
On the other hand, so long as the Bishop of North 
Texas can condemn “Father” Staunton and his 
fellows in public letters neither can it be said that 
Father Staunton’s interpretation is the true one. 

The militant editor of the Chronicle of course 
defends the Low Church side of the question and 
holds Father Staunton as a traitor to his Church. 
After all, “Father” Staunton at present is in good 
standing under the Bishop of Olympia and under 
the whole Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. So long as that Bishop 
allows him to spread his “Catholic” teachings in an 
Episcopalian Mission and so long as that Bishop is 
not rebuked by the body which he represents, just 
so long does the responsibility for what the High 
Churchmen teach rest squarely upon the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. That Church cannot absolve 
itself of complicity by saying it has no machinery 
for disciplining the Highs—as the self styled “pure 
and Apostolic branch of the Church Catholic” it 
simply must teach something definitely as its de- 
posit of faith and make war on all that conflicts 
with that teaching—or frankly admit that its 
boast to be the true Church of Christ, or a “pure 
branch” of that Church is not backed up by the 
facts. That God Incarnate should place His 
Church here on this earth to lead men into all 
Truth and then leave it so badly handicapped in 
the way of disciplinary machinery that it could 
guarantee the teaching of nothing is too absurd for 
acceptance by anyone. 


ost of the High Church editors would still hold 
that “Father” Staunton has the truth and that 

the Protestants are wrong and that the_time must 
come when the Protestants will so far be in the min- 
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ority that they can be driven to cover. But 
“Father” Staunton himself no longer harbors this 
pleasant dream. The correspondence between him 
and the Bishop of North Texas is continued in the 
November Chronicle, but this time the Protestant 
side is represented by the Rev. Edward M. Mc 
Guffey of Elmhurst, Long Island. Mr. McGuffey 
throws much mud at his High Church opponent 
and tells him several times he cannot think things 
through but at the same time is himself guilty of 
as many slips in logic and of much worse temper 
than the redoubtable Staunton. 

One of Staunton’s letters is too good not to print. 


St. Michael’s Mission, Seattle, Washington. 
October 3, 1926. 
Rev. Edward M. McGuffey, 
Rector St. James Church, 
Elmhurst, New York. 
My dear Sir: 

I wonder you did not see in my letter to Bishop 
Seaman what others have seen and welcomed, the 
suggestion that some Catholics in the Episcopal Church 
are prepared to change an apologetic which they have 
inherited from the Tractarians. For they feel that they 
cannot continue to play up the English Reformation, 
now recognized to have been a compromise, in the 
exclusive interests of a High Church theory. 

Some years ago, in my opinion, Dr. Randolph Mc 
Kim, of the Epiphany, Washington, had by far the 
best of the argument when he showed that the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is undoubtedly Protestant: and 
I, for my part, would now frankly concede this point 
to Dr. McKim, to you, and to the Evangelical Know- 
ledge Society. 

But I am afraid you have not read my letter to 
Bishop Seaman carefully, if you think I concluded, 
as you infer, that by that election and consecration as 
Bishop of a monk of the Order of the Holy Cross “the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is committed to the con- 
tentions of the Catholic party.” What I concluded 
was that the Protestant Episcopal Church is now com- 
mitted to the position that all Catholic doctrine may 
be held and taught by its ministers without disloyality 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church: and this same 
applies to extreme Modernism. I accept your test; 
and to Stires, and Shipman, whom you cite, will add 
the names, Lawrence, Parks, Lake, Rashdall, Major, 
Bethune-Baker, and Inge. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) John A. Staunton 


I have refrained from quoting the last paragraphs 
of the letter for they are only in the nature of a 
prophecy that there must come soon a split in the 
Episcopal Church. Those familiar with the inner 
workings of Episcopalianism are so accustomed to 


such prophecies as to pay them little or no heed. 
The importance of the Staunton letter from the 
point of view of this essay is the frank confession 
not only that the Episcopal Church is Protestant 
but also that that body has been acrobatic enough 
to bless as official teachings the propaganda of 
Protestants, Liberals or Modernists, and Anglo 
Catholics alike. Staunton has proved this up to 
the hilt. The mere fact that all the different min- 
isters of that church are ordained by the same 
ordinal and use the same Prayer Book and are 
admitted to good standing in the same body is 
proof in itself. 


F THE Orthodox Bishops grant full communion 

to the Anglicansthey will haveto allow at their 
altars not only the “Catholic” ministers like 
‘Father’ Staunton who believe inthe Real Presence 
and the Sacrifice of the Mass, but the Low Church- 
men like Bishop Seaman who think there’ are only 
two Sacraments and do not believe the Mass is 
a Sacrifice, and such Broad Churchmen as Bishop 
Lawrence who is said to be decidely shaky even on 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. No Catholic 
knowing the facts in the case would look upon that 
situation as being a step nearer the return of the 
schismatics to Unity but rather would weep to see 
Schism corrupted into positive heresy. 

Catholics then beg of the Living Church and its 
readers and contributors not to regard them as un- 
charitable when they refuse to rejoice over the 
Orthodox-Anglican doings. They beg to be ex- 
onerated of the charge of jealousy. If the Angli- 
cans could be converted to Orthodoxy the Catho- 
lics would rejoice exceedingly because they would 
then know they could put their finger on the Angli- 
cans, they would know there wassomeone who could 
speak authoritatively forall Anglicanism. One break 
in the ranks would have been filled in and the work 
of reunion facilitated thereby. The work of the 
return of the Anglicans to Catholic obedience would 
be made the easier as there would be then an offi- 
cial body to whom the Catholic Church could ex- 
plain its position. And there would be someone 
who could officially accept or reject the offers of 
the Roman See. That such jis not the case at 
present even the most prejudiced Anglican ought 
to be able to see and that it is never likely to be the 
case is evident to one looking from the outside in. 

Those who know Anglicanism from close con- 
tact have no hope of a corporate reunion. They 
hope and pray that some of the more “Catholic 
minded” ones will return to the obedience that 
England left three centuries ago.. Individual sub- 
mission to Rome is the only hope in the eyes of 
those who know the facts. 
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(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for Mareh, 1927) 


HE INTENTION of the Archconfraternity 

for this month is “The Missions in 

China.” If ever the missionaries in the 

Far East needed our prayers, it is during 
these days of warfare among the Chinese. All of 
the Passionist missionaries are in the war zone. 
Most of them are cut off from all help of the outside 
world. They depend upon God alvne. 


Tue Lay APOSTOLATE 


An interesting letter concerning the work of the 
lay apostolate has been received from a zealous 
Catholic layman in Cleveland: 

Rev. and dear Father— 

I have read with much interest your comments 
as well as the letters from readers on the Lay Apos- 
tolate. For-several months I have felt that a great 
deal of good could come from a group of laymen 
working for converts. 

My thought is to form a small, select group of 
zealous laymen to carry out the following ideas: 

1. All members be properly instructed. 

2. Discuss ways and means of winning converts, 
particularly the proper approach and follow-up. 

3. Each member be asked to try to interest one 
of their non-Catholic friends in Catholicity. 

4. Mail literature to prospective converts, also 
to those known to have wrong impressions of the 
Church,—and even to enemies of the Church. 

5. Answer bigots or others who write to the 
daily newspapers voicing their beliefs as well their 
dislike of things Catholic. 

6. Arrange lectures on Catholic doctrine, etc. 

These are some of the things that might be ac- 
complished with great benefit to the Church. As 
the troup would be under the guidance of a priest, 
little if any harm would be done—G. M., 
Cleveland. ; 

What do you think of this plan? 

Last month we promised to outline our plan of 
work for the lay apostolate. Remembering, of 


course, all through this labor that we must,— 

1. Set a good example of Catholic life, otherwise 
all our words will be useless. 

2. Pray, for conversion is the work of God, Who 
works for us only in answer to prayer,— 

Our plan of work may be summed up by this 
slogan, “Zeat, ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE.” 

Our zeal to bring souls into the Church, if not 
“according to knowledge,” that is, if imprudent, 
will inevitably do more harm than good. And our 
knowledge must be twofold. We must know some- 
thing of our Faith, and somewhat of how to draw 
others to that Faith. 

Thus we may roughly outline our plan of work 
after this fashion — 

according to knowledge.” 
1. Knowledge of our Faith 

Some Idea of its Reasonableness. 

Some Idea of its Happiness. 

2. Knowledge of how to attract others to our Faith. 

a. Some Idea of their difficulties 

About religion in general 

About our Faith in particular. 

b. The approach—charitable, sympathetic, un- 

derstanding. 

c. Getting in Step 

If they bring up the subject of religion. 

If the occasion gives us the opportunity to 
bring up the subject. 

If we must introduce the subject flatly. 

d. Final Steps 

Studying the character of the prospective 
convert. 

Using arguments specially suitable, including 
use of books, invitations to church ser- 
vices, etc. 

Introducing the prospective convert to a 
priest for final instruction. 

This plan we shall try to develope and explain 
in future issues of Tue Sicn together with letters 
from our readers. 
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“ohe Lithostrotos: 


HE inspired narrative 
of our Lord’s Passion 
as traced in the gospels clearly supposes 
that the praetorium, or audience-hall of 
the ancient palace-fortress, now called Antonia, 
which Pontius Pilate made his residence when he 
came up to Jerusalem from Caesarea, opened on 
to a paved public space. For he is described as 
going in and out so frequently that it seems he had 
only a few steps to take from one to the other. 
This place was called Gabbatha, or the high place, 
from its situation; also, Lithostrotos, or the stone- 
strewn, from the large 
red-tinted stones that 
paved it. It was evi- 
dently outside the pre- 
cincts of the Governor’s 
residence, for the Jews 
did not fear to crowd 
into it while they would 
not set foot in the 
praetorium lest they 


should be legally de- 


filed. In it was the 
Bema, or raised plat- 
form, with the Sella, the 
chair from which the 
Roman magistrate gave 
judgment. On this 
morning, being the sixth 
day of the week and the 
fifteenth of the moon, 
or month, Nisan, also 
being the eve of the 
great Sabboth, i. e., the 
Sabboth within the 
octave of the Pasch, the 
Lithostrotos was filled 
with a crowd of the 
populace, suborned by 
the enemies of our Lord 
relentlessly to seek His 


By PiLacip WaREING, C. P. 


Gighth Chapter in the 
Highway of the Gross 


fresh forces, and now they 
formed a large, unruly, and 
savage mob whose rage rose higher and fiercer at 
each effort of Pilate for release, and at last by 
menace to himself forced him to surrender. 

Pilate did not dread the violence of the crowd, 
for he had a whole cohort with him, six hundred 
armed and disciplined soldiers under their centur- 
ions and tribune, but he feared for his position. 
Not of Roman, but Samnite race, not of consular 
but only equestrian rank he had succeeded in 
pushing his way to high position, and he knew that 
it now needed all his 
cleverness to keep it. 
Twice by the display of 
pagan emblems he had 
greviously wounded the 
religious feelings of the 
Jews; twice there had 
been bloodshed in 
Jerusalem; alieady he 
had been reprimanded 
by the emperor; another 
conflict with the popu- 
lace, even another riot, 
might cost him the Pro- 
curatorship, and ruin 
his career. On _ the 
other hand, his sense of 
justice, and of his posi- 
tion as representative of 
Rome, his dislike for 
the Jews, his clear per- 
ception of the jealousy 
and malice of their 
leaders, his pity for 
the suffering and friend- 
less Prisoner, the loss of 
dignity before the sol- 
diers and their officers 
if he now condemned to 
death a man whom he 





death. They may have 


been only a few, and 
these chiefly servants 
and dependents of the 
Sanhedrin, when they 
left. the house of Cai- 
phas, but a moving 
crowd, like a running 
stream, ever gathers 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE 


And straightway in the morning the chief priests 
holding a consultation with the ancients and the scribes 
and the whole council, binding Jesus, led Him away, 
and delivered Him to Pilate. And Pilate asked Him: 
Art Thou the king of the jews? But He answering said 
to him: Thou sayest it. And the chief priests accused 
Him in many things. And Pilate again asked Him, 
saying: Answerest Thou nothing? behold in how many 
things they accuse Thee. But Jesus still answered 
nothing; so that Pilate wondered. St. Mark: 15/1-5. 
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had twice declared in- 
nocent, all these forbade 
him to yield to any 
popular clamour. He 
must then speak them 
fair, and appease their 
anger; then find some 
means to release the 
prophet of Nazareth: but 





THE T SIGN 


There was a custom that at their national festival 
the people should ask and claim the release of some 
prisoner condemned to death, themselves to choose 


at all costs any public disturbance must be avoided. 
He, there’ore, again left his apartments, and 
passing through the praetorium, crossed its thres- 


hold to meet the Sanhedrin deputation. 


pany of soldiers who 
had formed the escort 
to Herod would salute 
him, and as he turned 
to acknowledge he must 
have noticed the con- 
trast between their dark 
tunics and iron breast- 
plates and the robe of 
shining white that now 
covered the torn gar- 
ments and _ drooping 
figure of their prisoner. 
Then he moved towards 
the accusers, and stove 
to reason with them. 
They had brought this 
man before him as one 
“that perverteth” the 
people, that he had al- 
ready that morning ex- 
amined Him and had 
failed to find any foun- 
dation for this accusa- 
tion or any “cause of 
death,” that he had sent 
Him to Herod as He 
was really his subject, 
and His public career 
had been passed in that 
prince’s dominions; that 
Herod also had _ been 
unable to find any cause 
for his condemnation; 
both civil © authorities 
had therefore dismissed 
the case. But since the 
prisoner had given of- 
fence to the religious 
rulers and the people 
and was the occasion of 
this trouble, he would 
inflict some punishment, 
and then they would let 
him go. The silence, 
angry and ominous, 
with which his  sug- 


The com-_ who it should be. 


BEHOLD THE MAN 


Jesus therefore came forth, bearing the crown of 
thorns and the purple garment. And he [Pilate] saith 
to them: Behold the Man. When the chief priests there- 
fore and the servants had seen Him, they cried out, 
saying: Cructfy Him, crucify Him. Pilate saith to 
them: Take Him you and crucify Him: for I find no 
cause in Him. The jews answered him: We have a 
law and according to the law He ought to die, because 
He made Himself the Son of God... But the jews 
cried out saying: If thou release this Man thou are not 
Ceasar’s friend. For whosoever maketh Himself a 
king, speaketh against Ceasar. Now when Pilate had 
heard these words, he brought Jesus forth and sat down 
in the judgment seat in the place that is called Lithostro- 
tos and in Hebrew Gabbatha. And it was the parasceve 
of the Pascha, about the sixth hour, and he saith ‘to 
the jews: Behold your King. But they cried out: 
Away with Him; away with Him; crucify Him. Pilate 
saith to them: Shall I crucify your king? The chief 
ree ee We have n> king but Ceasar. St. John 

-15. 


Whether it was of great anti- 


quity and_ established 
in memory of their de- 
liverance from Egypt, 
or lately introduced by 
the Roman governors, is 
uncertain. But ‘the 
people highly valued it, 
and Pilate had followed 
it in previous years. 
Suppressing all trace of 
irritation, he now in- 
vited them to use their 
privilege, in the hope of 
thus escaping from his 
own predicament. “But 
you have a custom that 
I should release one un- 
to you at the Pasch. 
Whom will you that I 
release unto you, Barab- 
bas, or Jesus that is cal- 
led the Christ?” He 
would not give them the 
choice of any prisoner, 
or one out of several, 
but only between two; 
Barabbas or Christ. We 
are told that Barabbas 
was a “notorious” pris- 
oner and “a murderer.” 
The name rather 
startles—Bar-Abbas,,the 
son of the father; for 
our Lord in His preach- 
ing had spoken of His 
Father. 

Whilst waiting for 
answer from the crowd, 
and trusting that his de- 
vice would succeed, 
Pilate, in order to give 
due formality to the 
sentence of acquittal 
and release of our Lord, 
ascends the platform 
and seats himself on the 
magisterial chair. There 


gestion was received told him at once that he had 
failed, and that they would still cling to their 
demand for the death sentence. 

Then he bethought him of another expedient. 


is comparative silence in the square; only the faint 

noise of shuffling feet and hushed voices as the 

priests and scribes move among the people telling 

them that the Procurator in a few moments will 
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ask their decision, and urging them to be insistent 


in calling for Barabbas. 


Pilate sits motionless and silent. 
assistants as assessors, nor lictors with the fasces, 
no robes of consul nor chair of ivory and gold, he is 


simply governor of a 
province with specially 
deputed power of life 
and death. He wears 
the white-edged purple 
toga of a magistrate, 
and rests his arm on the 
balustrade. While he 
thus sits musing, there 
is brought to him an 
urgent message from his 
wife. “Have thou noth- 
ing to do with this just 
man, for I have suffered 
many things this day in 
a dream because of 
him.” Claudia Procula 
was a_ lady whose 
family, as we gather 
from her first name, was 
connected with that of 
the reigning emperor, 
Tiberius. As was not 
infrequent among the 
Roman nobility of the 
time, she was a Prose- 
lute of the Gate, ie., a 
convert to Judaism, 
though not bound to all 
the observances nor pos- 
sessing all the privileges 
of the Law. There is 
nothing toshow whether 
she had been converted 
in Rome, where the 
Jews were a large and 
influential community, 
or at Caesarea, where 
she had now lived sev- 
eral years. She had 
heard of the preaching 
of the Baptist, its spirit 
of penance and expect- 
ancy; of the preaching 
and miracles of the 


THE T SIGN 


divinely sent, others that it was but the natural 
consequence of her unrest. In any case it is the 
first attempt of help rendered to our Lord in His 
Passion. Of men, His enemies are triumphant, His 
friends have abandoned Him; the attempt to save, 
the cry for pause, the 
first solace to His 
Sacred Heart, are from 
a woman; a spring of 
loving pity that will 
grow yet fuller in His 
Passion, and thence flow 
over the long life of His 
Church.* 

For yet some minutes 
Pilate sits silent, hold- 
ing the waxen tablet in 
his hand, his eyes rest- 
ing on the message 
which brings strength to 
his purpose and seems 
to make sure his hope. 
Then he raises his head 
and surveys the crowd, 
eager, expectant, a cry 
upon their lips. He ad- 
dresses them: “Whom 
will you that I release 
unto you, Barabbas, or 
Jesus that is called 
Christ?” At a sign from 
him the soldiers stand 
somewhat apart that 
our Lord may be clearly 
in view. His exhausted 
and trembling frame, 


He has no 


PILATE WASHES His HANDS 


They, therefore being gathered, Pilate said: Whom 
will you that I release to you, Barabbas or Jesus who 
is called the Christ? But the Chief priests and tha 
ancients persuaded the people, that they should ask 
Barabbas, and make Jesus away. And the governor 
answering, said to them: Whether will you of the two 
to be released to you? But they said Barabbas. Pilate 
saith to them: What shall I do with Jesus that is called 
the Christ. They say all: Let Him be crucified. The 
governor said to them: Why what evil hath He done? 
But they cried out the more, saying: Let Him be cruct- 
fied. And Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, but 
rather that atumult was raised; taking water washed 
his hands before the people saying; I am innocent of 
the blood of this just man: look you to it. St. 
Mathew: 27/17-24. 


His white and cruelly 
stained face, His bowed 
head and _  dishevelled 
hair, His torn garment 
and the mockery of the 
shining robe plead in 
vain. 

The whole multitude 
cry out, saying, “Away 
with this man and re- 
lease unto us _ Barab- 
bas.” 

Astonished and dis- 
mayed he can only re- 


prophet of Nazareth. Her devotion explains her 
presence at Jerusalem during the Pasch. The ex- 
communication and expected arrest of our Lord 
must have come to her knowledge, and filled her 
mind with dark misgivings. SS. Ambrose and John 
Chrysostom are of opinion that her dream was 


peat his question; they in answer raise higher the 
cry for Barabbas. 

Baffled now and angry, Pilate says ironically, 
“What will you then that I do to the King of the 


*The Menology of the Greeks places Claudia Pro- 
_cula among the saints on the 27th of October. 
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Jews?” 

They startle him with the demand, “Crucify 
Him!” 

Then the conscience and honour of the man rise 
to the conflict. 

“Why, what evil hath he done?” 

But the crowd insist the more, “Let him be 
crucified.” 

As he sees the exultant looks of the leaders and 
hears the furious shout of the crowd, he begins to 
fathom the depths of their hatred. He knows that 
their punishment for blasphemy, the present ac- 
cusation, is stoning to death; that if he consent for 
them to proceed according to their law, they would 
not be satisfied. It would not content them that 
the prophet of Nazareth be stoned to death in some 
obscure ditch outside the walls. They want him 
nailed to a gibbet, raised up, smitten by heaven 
and reviled by earth, with his face to the light that 


they may see him bleed and shrink, and faint and 
die. “Let him be crucified.” 

The storm rises higher and louder till it surges 
over and sweeps away Pilate’s failing resolution. 
He will not even now pronounce the definite sen- 
tence. He signifies that our Lord be scourged. The 
Jews will look upon it as a preliminary to crucifix-. 
ion (“Praeparatio ad crucem.”); or, he catches at 
the hope, it may move them to relent. 

In scornful rage he orders an attendant to bring 
laver and water, and as the water is poured over 
his hands he says loudly, “I am innocent of the 
blood of this just man; look you to it.” 

They accept his disclaimer, and take the guilt. 
“His blood be upon us and our children.” 

Pilate may wash his hands, but he cannot cleanse 
his soul. So everlasting infamy lies on him, and 
Jerusalem was laid in ruin. 





“Ghe Angelus 


By P. J. O'Connor DuFry 


Nazareth, Nazareth. ..The morning rings 
To praise of a Maid who dwelt once there: 

The heart leaps up, and the spirit sings 
A beauty beyond compare. 

Mary of Nazareth, Mother of God, 
Belovedest of the King of Kings, 

Who rocked the cradle, and wept the Rod— 
For you the Angelus rings. 


Out over the earth and the seas at noon 
The bells of remembrance peal a chain 
Of silvern and gold angelic tune— 
And Gabriel speaks again. 
Mary of Nazareth, Mother of God, 
Joyous, yet sorrowful soon, too soon, 
You beckon now to the path HE trod: 
The Angelus rings at noon. 


Peace, and pray’r lifted beyond the night, 
Bells, bells are ringing the day’s reward, 
And a vision shines in the evening light 
Of the Handmaid of the Lord. 
Mary of Nazareth, Mother of God, 
Crowned high of glory and Love-bedight, 
The darkling city, the wild green sod, 
You bless them by day and night. 
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Redeeming the “Gime 


“Che Appeal of Jesus Crucified 


ODERN TIMES have seen 

the rise of the effici- 

ency expert. Big business concerns em- 

ploy him to see that employees of the 
company waste neither the time nor the goods that 
mean increased profits. This fact is but another 
illustration of the truth of our Lord’s words: “The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.” (St. Luxe 16:8). 
Worldlings, engaged in material pursuits waste 
neither the time nor the goods that mean added 
riches, more pleasures and greater power, while 
“the children of light,” engaged in the Great Busi- 
ness of Salvation, waste much of the time given 
by God, in which they are to achieve success. Fre- 
quently, this waste leads to that eternal state of 
bankruptcy, which, in the language of Faith, is 
called Hell. Even when this waste of time is not 
such as to bring upon them this dire calamity, it, 
nevertheless, deprives them of the possibility of 
laying up greater treasures in Heaven, of attaining 
a higher place in the hierarchy of Saints. It leads, 
on the other hand, to a long stay in the 
cleansing fires of Purgatory. 

Merely from business principles and practises, 
such waste of time.is to be deplored. But the busi- 
ness of salvation is not one to be coldly measured in 
terms of personal profit and loss. Such a view- 
point entirely overlooks the Passion and Death of 
Jesus Christ. Waste of time and of opportunity for 
merit is most impressively brought home to the 
believing mind when it is more truly called—a 
waste of the Precious Blood and of those treasures 
of grace brought with such an Infinite Price. 

In order to purchase eternal salvation for us the 
Savior of the world undertook stupendous labors 
and endured excruciating sufferings. He, Himself, 
lost no time in beginning this great work; for, 
on entering the world, His first conscious thought, 
the first movements of His Heart in prayer to His 
Father was: “Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst 
not: but a body Thou hast fitted to Me: Holocausts 
for sin did not please Thee. Then said I: Behold 
I come: in the head of the book it is written of 
Me: that I should do Thy Will, O God.” (Hes. 
10-5:7). Thus, in the first moment of His Incar- 
nate Life which was to last thirty-three years, He 
devoted and offered Himself to that Death which 
was to bring Infinite Glory to His Father and which 


By FRAncis SHEA, C. P. 


was to purchase Eternal Salva- 
tion for men. He would not 
waste one moment of the time alloted for this end. 

The earnestness of His purpose is revealed by 
His own ideas on’ waste. He condemns the un- 
profitable servant, who, although he did not lose 
the talent committed to his keeping, failed through 
sloth to profit with it. He approves the shepherd 
with ninety-nine sheep, who yet goes in search of 
one that was lost. He is ready to cut down the 
tree which, after three years’ cultivation, has borne 
no fruit. Above all, we have the instructive in- 
cident in St. John. Having fed five thousand men, 
from “five loaves and two fishes,” He commands 
the Apostles to “gather up the fragments that re- 
main, lest they be lost.” From all this it is easy 
to surmise His opinion on waste of time and that 
He would lose none of it in continuing the work for 
which He entered into the world and to which He 
had dedicated His life. 

The time of His Death approached—the goal of 
His Life—the object of His Heart’s desire—the 
attainment of His “Eternal Purpose.” He was 
to purchase eternal salvation for men. He pre- 
pared for it by three long hours of agony and 
prayer. He spent a sleepless night, the object of 
fiendish cruelties. This was succeeded by a day 
that saw His body ripped and torn by scourges, 
His head encircled with a crown of sharp thorns, 
His reputation gone, His friends in hiding, His 
body wracked with thirst and writhing in agony 
on the Cross, His soul giving expression to what 
seem to be the pains of the damned. Eighteen 
hours of His thirty-three years on earth devoted to 
sufferings beyond imagination. Almost all com- 
mentators have agreed that He miraculously pro- 
longed His Life during such excessive pains in order 
to suffer the more for the salvation of men. 


T IS EVIDENT from His Life and His teaching, 
t Ge especially from His Sacred Passion, that 
we have not too much time to merit salvation for 
ourselves. Eternal salvation is no cheap article that 
can be purchased by a few pious prayers or that can 
be bought by an occasional act of self-denial. It 
must be attained by a complete use of the time 
given by God for this end. To waste time is 
nothing else but jeopardizing the soul for which He 
suffered so much. It is cheating Him of the victory 
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for which He strove so mightily, the treasure for 
which He sought so persistently. If the Eternal 
Son of God, the Beloved Son of His Father, suffered 
so long and so valiantly to merit salvation for men, 
how can we imagine sinful creatures being saved— 
men and women who waste so much time and do 
so little to merit salvation! 


HESE THOUGHTS are calculated to produce in 
Oour minds the salutary fear of which St. Peter 
speaks to the early Christians: ‘Converse (live) in 
fear during the time of your sojourning here. Know- 
ing that you were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold and silver But with the Precious 
Blood of Christ as of a Lamb unspotted and un- 
defiled.” (1 PETER 1/17-19). Or as St. Paul wrote 
to the Hebrews: ‘How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation?” (Hes. 2/3). “For if, 
flying from the pollutions of the world, through the 
knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
they be again entangled in them and overcome: 
their latter state is become unto them worse than 
the former. For it had been better for them not 
to have known the way of justice than after they 
have known it, to turn back from that holy com- 
mandment which was delivered to them.” (2 PETER 
2 /20-21). 

In this manner did these two Apostles instill 
into the hearts of their hearers a fear of losing 
that Salvation that cost Christ so much. And 
having accomplished that, they went on to point 
out that they have not too much time in which to 
attain it. “The day of the Lord shall come as a 

What manner of people then ought 
you to be in holy conversation and godliness?” 
(2 Peter 3/10-11). St. Paul speaks more at length 
“For yourselves, know perfectly that the day of 
the Lord shall so come, as a thief in the night. For 
when they shall say, peace and security, then shall 
sudden destruction come upon them But you 
brethren, are not in darkness, that that day should 
overtake you as a thief. For all you are children 
of the light and children of the day There- 
fore let us not sleep, as others do: but let us watch 
and be sober, having on the breastplate of 
faith and charity and, for a helmit, the hope of 
salvation. For God hath not appointed us unto 
wrath but unto the purchasing of salvation by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Who died for us; that whether 
we watch or sleep, we may live together with Him.” 
(1 Tess 5). With so much at stake, he warns 
them: “See, therefore, brethren, how you walk 
circumspectly: {looking in all directions for possi- 
ble dangers]; not as unwise, but as wise: redeeming 
the time, because the days are evil.” (Epu. 
5/15-16). 


In the words of one of his learned commentators, 
he seems to say: “Should we not be as avaricious 
of this priceless treasure of time, as the miser is 
of his hoard, for every moment of which we shall 
one day be called upon to account? How careful 
should we be to work while the day lasts, to lay up 
a treasure of merit against that dreary, never- 
ending night of eternity, in which no one can work. 
Knowing that there cannot be too much security 
when eternity is at stake, and that the most im- 
portant of all concerns—the only necessary end of 
our being—cannot be left to mere chance, how 
careful should we be to have our lamps trimmed, 
and be ever ready for the coming of our heavenly 
Bridegroom, that when he shall come in the middle 
of the night—the time he may least be expected— 
we may, after having wisely “redeemed the time,” 
be found worthy, with the wise Virgins, to be ad- 
mitted to that marriage feast, in which his friends 
shall join without fear of its ever terminating for 
all eternity. How frequently should we ponder, 
in the heart, on these dreadful words: EVER; 
NEVER. EVER to continue: NEVER to end. 


Oh! precious moment of time, on which depends 
an Eternity, 
(MacEvilly). 


Or SCENE on Calvary illustrates all this most 


whether of happiness or woe.” 


vividly. Two men—criminals—hung by the side 
of the suffering Savior. They were both witnesses 
of the most momentous event in the history of the 
world— the Son of God dying in lingering torments 
for the salvation of sinners. Each knew about how 
long they would live. One spent that short space 
of time in blaspheming and mocking that Divine 
Victim, Who was then atoning for the sins of his 
misspent life and meriting for him the grace of 
salvation. In that state, he passed into eternity 
where only a merciful Redeemer has the right to 
judge him. The other thief spent his time gazing 
on the Crucified. He heard those divine words of 
forgiveness; he was impressed by that superhuman 
patience; he gradually come to believe that that 
Sufferer was more than man. Thus step by step, 
he arrived at Faith, then Contrition, then humble 
Prayer and, finally, he heard those magnificent 
words of promise: “This day, thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” This one wisely “redeemed the 
time”; the other will always serve as a horrible 
example of time wasted. The Precious Blood of 
Jesus that could redeem a million worlds was shed 
before his very eyes and all in vain. The Death 
of Jesus that appeased an angry God, that atoned 
for the myriad sins of men, that purchased eternal 
salvation for the whole human race, was to him of 
no avail. 
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No subject that has relation to the Passion of 
Christ should end on a note of fear. It was entirely 
a work of Love—a Love that sought to repair the 
injury done to His Father’s glory and the damage 
brought on the souls of men by sin. The Apostle 
who, in one magnificent gesture of repudiation, 
swept aside the more conspicious and spectacular 
acts of religion that were not accompanied with 
charity, would have us work for and serve the 
Crucified from a motive of Love. It is his desire 
and express counsel: “All whatsoever you do in 
word or in work, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.” (Cor. 3/17). It was the Love of Christ 
that moved Him to begin, continue and to complete 
the work of human Redemption. And St. Paul 
believes that the same motive should characterize 
the service we render to Him. He believes that, 
if men would think more of the sacrifice and the 
love of Christ, they would live their lives and use 
their time under that most compelling of motives— 
the Love of the Crucified. ‘The charity of Christ 
presseth us: judging this that if One died for all, 
then all were dead. And Christ died for all: that 
they also, who live, may not now live to themselves 
but unto Him who died for them.” (2 Cor. 
5 /14-15). 


O Live such a life is the highest tribute of 

gratitude that can be paid to Him who died 
for us. It glorifies the Precious Blood by gather- 
ing up its boundless and priceless merits. Such a 
life fulfills the very end for which Jesus came down 
from Heaven and suffered the ignominious death of 
the Cross. “For the grace of God our Savior hath 
appeared to all men; instructing us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly desires, we should live 
soberly and justly and godly in this world, looking 
for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of 
the great God and our Savior Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from 
all iniquity and might cleanse to Himself a people 
acceptable, a pursuer of good works.” (Titus, 
2/11-14). 

The Holy Season of Lent is a time well adapted 
to begin “redeeming the time.’”’ Devout Catholics 
who daily make the Way of the Cross, will have 
deeply impressed on their minds that they were 
indeed bought with a great price,” more other than 
the long and painful sufferings and the slow, linger- 
ing Death of the Son of God. They will tremble 
at the fate of the cowardly Pilate, the impenitent 
thief and the indifferent soldiers. Above all, they 
will feel the love of Jesus in their own hearts, urg- 
ing them no longer to live to themselves but unto 
Him who died for them. 





A Lily Grew in Galilee 


By M. C. KELLEY 


A lily grew in Galilee, 
With fragrance and all purity, 
Blossoming for its destiny. 


A lily grew in Galilee, 
Slender bud of ivory, 
Chalice for His mystery. 


She knelt in prayer in Galilee, 
An angel sang in ecstasy 
Hail, full of grace, the Lord’s with Thee. 


Thou art a pearl beyond compute. 
A flowering tree, a golden flute 
Whose music other strains make mute. 


A star, a flame, a silver pool 
Where mortals such as I—a fool, 
Our fevered hearts may bathe and cool. 


Virgin, Mother undefiled. 
Within thy arms thy little child. 
Hold me as close, oh Mary mild. 


Mary, Maid of Galilee. 
You followed Him unfaltering, 
And climbed the hill to Calvary. 


They flung Him high on Calvary, 
All men to see His ignominy. 
She thought of Simeon’s prophesy. 











Daddy Sen GFu’s Own 


ADDY was pleased to receive so many letters 

from the Juniors during the past month. He 
knows that you liked the story of Old Bobby and 
that you want him to tell you more about the 
travels of other Bobby Mite Boxes. 

These Bobbies are a mighty queer lot of fellows. 
Each one seems to have some special little boy or 
girl they want to visit. There’s a wee little fellow 
here whom I have named Tiny Mite. Tiny is the 
finest little Bobby you ever saw. Of course he is 
dressed just like all the Bobbies. But his voice is 
a high, squeaky voice for all the world like the 
voice of a canary bird. 

The other day I was writing to a Junior out in 
California. Now you know California is away out 
West from Union City and it is also way down 
South in the United States. It is so warm out there 
that the people can have large lemon and orange 
groves. 

Well, anyway, while I was writing to Elizabeth 
who lives out there, I heard a squeaky voice making 
a noise among the Bobbies. I knew the voice and I 
knew where it was coming from. And what do you 
suppose the little fellow was doing? You’d never 
guess! ; 

I walked over to the cupboard and listened. The 
little fellow was giving a lecture to the other Bob- 
bies. Just as I reached there I heard him say: 
“And you Bobbies want to be careful not to grum- 
ble and growl every time someone else is sent out 
instead of you. I was in Philadelphia once. You 
all remember that old factory where they make us 
fellows. Do you remember what became of the 
fellow who started to grumble? He started a fight 
just as he was receiving his last coat. Where do 
you think he landed? He was pulled from the 
press, torn into bits and thrown into the waste 
barrel! A lot of fun he'll have there! Think of it, 
you Bobbies, a fine young fellow born and raised in 
the forest and later became a beautiful piece of 
card-board. He had rejoiced the hearts of all who 








saw him. And he was finally chosen to be a Bobby 
Mite box, the highest honor that could possibly be 
given any piece of card-board. And he grumbled! 
In an instant his honor was taken from him, he 
died and was thrown into the waste-barrel!” 

“Well,” I said to myself, “that little Tiny cer- 
tainly can talk. I wonder what he is going to say 
next.” Do you know, Juniors, I thought he was 
telling a good story. I said to myself: “If Tiny 
says anything worthwhile I'll tell the Juniors all 
about it.” So I listened as he kept right on talk- 
ing. 

“Now look here, you fellows,’ he continued, 
“there’s no use talking about a strike among the 
Bobbies. I, for one, will not stand for it. And if 
you keep on criticising the Juniors because they do 
not send in for enough of us to help them, I’m going 
straight to Daddy’s office and report the whole 
business.” 

“Oh, ho,” said I, “so they are going to go on 
strike, are they? Well we will see how they are 
going to get away with it!” 

“And what is more,” continued Tiny, “I am the 
youngest one around here but I’m perfectly will- 
ingly to wait here just as long as there is a chance 
to be of service to the Missions. 
I have to stay here five years, I”ll wait for my 
chance to do something for the Missions. My day 
will come and I’m not going to raise a howl just 
because I have to wait. If you fellows want to go 
on strike, just try it. I warn you that the grumbler 
always gets into the waste-basket!” 

“Good for Tiny!” I said to myself. Of course 
not one of them knew that I heard every word 
that was said. 

I heard some scuffling and then another Bobby 
began to speak. I knew his voice. He was not so 
young. One time he had been sent out to a little 
girl who had died and he came back without a 
single penny. Of course he was sorry but he 
never grumbled. When he came into THE SIGN 
office after his trip he told me that he was awfully 
sorry that he could not bring some pennies back to 
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me. But he begged me to send him out again- and 
said that he would do his very best to be more suc- 
cessful. He is such a cheerful Bobby that I named 
him Smiles. So it was Smiles who began to speak. 

“Brother Bobbies,” he began, “Daddy calls me 
Smiles. I know you do not like that and that 
you would rather call me Failure. Yes, I had a 
chance and failed. Am I sorry? Yes. Am I 
grumbling? No. Why? Well, I'll tell you all 
about it. You just heard Tiny Mite tell you that 
the grumbler lands in the waste-barrel. I know 
what that means and I’m mighty glad I did not 
land in one myself. It is true that I did not bring 
home a single penny for the Missions. But let me 
tell you more about it.” 


“One day while I was on the bureau in the room 
of my sick little friend before she died, a nice old 
lady called to see her. She was very nice to Agnes. 
Agnes is the name of my little friend who died. 
I heard Agnes call the old lady Grandma. Well, 
Grandma brought Agnes some sweet cakes and ice 
cream. But when she handed these to Anges, I 
heard my little friend say to Grandma: “Oh I like 
these goodies an awful lot Grandma. But Grand- 
ma, won’t you please give my little friend Bobby 
something to eat?” 

“Grandma never saw me before and did not 
know who Bobby might be. She thought Agnes 
was losing her mind and she almost fainted when 
Agnes told her: “Bobby eats copper and some- 
times likes silver for dessert.” 


“Then she noticed that Agnes was smiling and 
not out of her mind at all. So she asked Agnes to 
explain just what she meant. Agnes then pointed 
to me on the bureau and told her that Bobby was a 
little Mite Box who went around collecting pennies 
and dimes for the poor Missionaries in China. Then 
Bobby would take his load of pennies, nickels and 
dimes to the Passionist Missionaries and they 
would exchange all these for rice. And then she 
told Grandma how poor the little children are in 
China and how the rice would save their lives. 

“Grandma loved Agnes a whole lot and she told 
her she wanted to do whatever Agnes wanted her 
to do. So she said to Agnes: ‘Well, Dearie, what 
shall I give Bobby to eat?’ ‘Oh,’ said Agnes, ‘if 
I had thousands and thousands of dollars I would 
give them all to Bobby to take to China. I feel 
awfully sorry for the little boys and girls in China 
and I almost cry everytime I see their pictures in 
Tue Sicn. They are so poor, Grandma, and they 
are dying just because they cannot get enough rice 
to eat. And they are nice little boys and girls just 
like the boys and girls here. But Grandma, I’m 
awfully sick. My head hurts and I feel as though 


I cannot keep awake. I am so warm and I know 
that I cannot go out with Bobby to get some pen- 
nies for rice. Grandma, won’t you please give 
something to Bobby just for me?” 

“Then Grandma leaned over and kissed Agnes 
and I don’t know why but she‘started to cry. I 
felt kind of sorry myself. Agnes was a good little 
girl. She would kneel down every morning and say 
a prayer for the poor Missionaries in China. And 
she always asked the Infant Jesus to please send 
lots of pennies to China so the little boys and girls 
would not die. 


“Grandma picked me up and read all the signs 
I carry. She shook her head and turned to Agnes 
in the bed. ‘Agnes,’ she said, ‘I’m going to be good 
to Bobby just because you asked me. I’m going 
to send the Passionist Missionaries a whole lot of 
pennies, and just because you asked me.” 

Agnes seemed to get better. Her little face got 
all read and I felt very happy. But when her 
mama came into the room I saw right away that 
something was wrong because she started to cry. 
She went over to the bed, kissed Agnes on the 
forehead and knelt down by her side. Agnes was 
smiling and I thought I heard her say something 
about the angels. 


“By and by a man with glasses and a big, black 
moustache came into the room. He went over to 
where mama was kneeling and raised her from the 
floor. Then he took a funny looking piece of glass 
and put it into Agnes’ mouth. He pulled out his 
watch and took little Agnes by the hand. He look- 
ed seriously at the watch for a little while. Some 
other persons came into the room and they all 
gathered about the bed so that I eould hardly see 
what Agnes was doimg. Then the man with the 
glasses took the little piece of glass out of Agnes’ 
mouth and looked at it. He did not say a word 
but I saw him shake his head. He called one of the 
ladies out of the room when he left and when she 
came back she was crying. 

“And I did not know why they were crying. I 
felt happy because Agnes did look well and happy 
again. Then I heard somebody near me say in a 
whisper: ‘There’s no hope. Fever higher... .any 
minute.’ 

“Then I looked at Agnes again and I saw that 
her eyes looked very strange like the glass eyes they 
put in dolls. I heard mama cry out: ‘Agnes, please 
speak to mama again.’ But Agnes did not seem to 
hear. I looked over at Grandma and she was crying 
as though Agnes had died. I felt as though I was 
out of place and tried to make myself just as little 
as possible. Then I heard a lady say: ‘Poor child 
didn’t she go off suddenly? Why she just spoke to 
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Grandma about her little Bobby mite box and I 
thought she was getting better.’ Then I knew that 
my dear little friend Agnes was dead. 

“They all were crying. Grandma came over to 
where I was and picked me up when nobody was 
looking. I heard her say to herself: ‘Dear child, 
her last words were: ‘Won’t you please give Bobby 
something for me? Yes, Agnes, I will, and I'll 
take Bobby along to remind me where to send him.’ 
She put me into her handbag and that was the last 
I ever saw of my little friend Agnes. After that I 
was taken to Grandma’s house. I stayed there a 
few days and then she wrote a letter to THE SIGN, 
wrapped me up in it and sent us both back to 
Union City.” 

Smiles stopped short and with his head bowed 
low he said: And I did not bring back a penny for 
the Missions. I hope Agnes has gone to heaven 
and that she will pray for her dear Missionaries 
over in China. And I hope the Infant Jesus 
reminds Grandma that she promised to do some- 
thing for Agnes.—Yes, I hope to go out again and 
do better but I’m not downhearted because I am 
sure that the Infant Jesus sent me to Agnes for a 
reason. Perhaps I’ll never know why, but I did 
what He wanted me to do. And I hope to go out 
again. Now if I am willing to wait for another 
chance after failing why should you fellows want 
to go on strike? You will all get a chance sooner 
or later.” 

I could hear the Bobbies whispering among them- 
selves. They were not interested in the story of 
Agnes. One of them said out loud: “To hear him 
talk you would think he was the greatest success 
that ever existed. What did he ever do? He had 
a chance and failed. It’s always the same story. 
We wait for months and months to get out of this 
place and then you have to take pot-luck and go 
wherever Daddy want to send you. How many 
Bobbies have left this office and have never re- 
turned. What’s the use? I vote that we go on 
strike immediately.” 

Tiny Mite and Smiles continued to.shout that 
it would not be right to go on strike. Other Bob- 
bies joined Tiny and Smiles and refused to join the 
strike. I was afraid there would be a battle almost 
any minute so I opened the cupboard. You never 
in your life saw such guilty faces. They all feared 
a scolding. 

“Now,” I said, “let me have something to say. 
I heard all that you had to say. I heard Tiny’s 
appeal and also the story Smiles told. You fel- 
lows just listen to Daddy for a minute.” 

I called Smiles over to me. Poor fellow! I 
guess he thought I was displeased with him. He 


came over to me meek as a lamb. I took him up 
in my hand and held him up so all could see him. 
Then I asked all: “Who should have the right to 
say the most among you Bobbies?” 

One answered in a low voice: “The one who has 
the most experience.” “No!” I said, “Not the one 
with the most experience.” So I put the question 
again. But nobody answered so I asked Tiny to 
answer. Tiny became awfully nervous and in his 
squeeky little voice finally said: “Daddy I think 
it is the one who has been most successful!” 
“Right, Tiny, but how are we going to know which 
Bobby is the most successful.” 

Well you should have heard the noise. Just as 
I said that there was a chorus of voices shouting: 
“T can tell. I am the most successful!” “Oh,” I 
said, ‘“‘you all seem to think you are great successes. 
Then I turned to Smiles who still reposed in my 
uplifted hand: “Smiles,” I said, “how can they tell 
who is the most successful?” Smiles looked worried 
for a moment and then he smiled as usual and an- 
swered in a very low voice: “I am sure I don’t 
know, Daddy. But I think it is the one who thinks 
he is doing the least.” 

“Right, Smiles!” 

Then I heard one Bobby mumbling something 
to himself and I told him to speak out loud so all 
could hear what he had to say. “How in the 
world,” he said, “can we think anything when we 
have never been given a chance to do anything or 
think we have done anything?” 

“Oh,” I said, “and vet you were going to go on 
strike? What kind of a strike did you intend? 
Evidently you, for one, thought you were doing a 
whole lot. So you have no right to speak. Keep 
silence! You are one of the least successful who 
think they are doing wonders.” 

I asked them one by one what they thought they 
were doing and not one could answer. Then I 
asked my friends Tiny and Smiles. “Tiny what 
do you think you are doing?” “Oh,” he replied, 
“T am only waiting to do something.” I gave 
Smiles a little whirl in the air and asked him: 
“Smiles, you have been out for the Missions. What 
do you think you have done?” 

He looked very humble: “Daddy, not only have 
I done nothing but I have had my chance and 
failed. I certainly had no right to talk the way I 
did and I'll never preach to my fellow-Bobbies 
again.” The poor fellow was actually sorry that 
he had said so much. I pitied him so I turned 
to all the Bobbies and said to them: “Bobbies, here 
is the lad who has a right to speak. He has been 
the most successful but thinks he is the least suc- 
cessful of all.” 
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Then I reminded them about Grandma and of 
the last words spoken by little Agnes: “Please give 
Bobby something for me?” When Grandma sent 
Smiles back to me she wrote a letter in which she 
promised to send a hundred dollars for the Mis- 
sions. She said that she was glad she had Smiles 
because she would not have known where to send 
the money if she had not kept him. She said that 
she had promised to do this for Agnes but that she 
would have forgotten all about it if it were not for 
the Bobby Mite box that always seemed to recall 
her promise. And about a week later she sent me a 
hundred dollars for the poor little boys and girls in 
China. So after all Smiles had beaten all records. 
A hundred dollars was almost five times as much 
as Old Bobby had brought home. Smiles, was in- 
deed the most successful although he considered 
himself a failure. 

Then I asked Smiles how he felt after hearing 
all that good news. He hung his little head and 
answered: “Daddy, I am glad you got all that 
money for the Missions for I know you need it. 
But I had nothing to do with it. It was all the 
Infant Jesus who must have answered the prayers 
of my little friend Agnes.” 

Smiles proved to me without a doubt that he was 
not only the most successful worker for the Mis- 
sions but that he was also the dearest to the Infant 
Jesus, because he was humble and did not feel 
proud about the good work he had done. 

Then looked around for Tiny Mite who had 
hidden himself behind all the other Bobbies. “Ho, 
there, Tiny,” I cried, “what do you think of all 
this good news?” The little fellow chuckled and 
answered in that same squeaky, canary-like voice: 
“What do I think, Daddy? I have no right to 
think after all I heard. But if I did have a right 
to think, I think I should think that this strike 
business should be called off!” 

“Good for you, Tiny!” I cried. “What say the 
others?” With one voice that shook the whole 
cupboard the whole gang of Bobbies shouted: “No 
strike and no more talk of strike. We will do 
whatever Daddy wants us to do and try to be good 
Bobbies forever!” 


* * * 


Now my dear Juniors that is the story of Tiny 
Mite and Smiles. Never be a grumbler because the 
grumbler always gets thrown into the waste-basket. 
That means that nobody ever loves a grumbler, 
nobody thinks about him and in the end he has no 
friends and might just as well be in a waste-barrel. 
Try to be like Tiny Mite and Smiles. Always 
think of yourselves as the very little friends of the 


Infant Jesus. If you could actually see the Divine 
child you would never think that you know or could 
do more than He can. But even though you do 
not see Him He is always with you and sees and 
hears you. So try to be very humble and obe- 
dient. 

Don’t forget to write to me and tell me how you 
liked the story about Tiny Mite and Smiles. And 
when you write be sure to invite one of the Bobbies 
to your house. And I hope that you will say 
many prayers for the little boys and girls in China 
just as Agnes did every day. 

Your friend, 
Dappy SEN Fu 


“Ghe Goming of the Fairies 
By M. Coiumsa, H.C. J. 


HERE IS not a mortal living now who is a 

better authority on Fairy Lore, than Donal 
Kennedy. Not much bigger than a Fairy himself, 
he knows more about their history, ancient and 
modern, than he can express in words. Many a 
time Donal is seen and heard holding converse for 
long periods with unseen companions and it is an 
understood fact, that at such times, Donal is advis- 
ing or being advised by his friends the Fairies. Only 
those who have a special gift, and they are few and 
far between now-a-days, can understand the lingo 
Donal uses when the Fairies visit him. His home 
is in a lovely wooded glen, not far from Killarney 
and the number of Fairy Knolls in the vicinity is 
very remarkable. 

A Fairy Knoll is a grassy mound, generally 
shaped like a ring and supposed to contain the 
towers and ramparts of the fairy castle which it 
surmounts. The privileged few, who have been 
taken by the Fairies to visit one or other of these 
castles, are never tired of telling about their thril- 
ling adventures therein. Sometimes on_ bright 
moonlight nights, the air is filled with the echoes 
of elfin music and the twinkling lights on the knolls, 
proclaim the news that the Fairies are dancing on 
their roof-gardens. Just why this section of Ireland 
has so many fairy castles is explained as follows, 
by Donal: 

When Lucifer led the rebel against St. Michael 
and the angels who were true, it seems that there 
were some rather politic angels who remained neu- 
tral, and when Lucifer and the fallen angels were 
banished from heaven, these neutral angels were 
afraid and ashamed. St. Michael, though sorry for 
them, would not tolerate such weak followers, ir 
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his chosen band. The poor spirits wept and begged 
to be allowed to remain in Heaven, but St. Michael 
would not consent. Finally he told them they 
might choose their future home. Taking a good 
look at all the places outside of Heaven, they 
selected Ireland and then and there the corner of 
Heaven in which they had gathered fell down to 
earth, carrying them with it. It became a part of 
southern Ireland and that accounts for the won- 
drous beauty of that part of the world. There the 
Fairies made their homes and though they are 
seemingly content and prosperous and the friends 
of mortals, still there is always a longing in their 
hearts for the Home they have lost. 

There are many classes of Fairies but the Ban- 
shees are Donal’s special friends. He pities them 
as they seem to feel their banishment more keenly 
than the Leprachauns or any of the others. Donal 
says that many of the Leprachauns are multi-mil- 
lionaires and very tricksey. They carry their gold 
in bags and share it only with those who watch for 
them in the misty dawn and on seeing them, keep 
their gaze riveted on them in spite of the fairies’ 
tricks to elude them. Donal says the fairies’ money 
does not make mortals happy. 

The poor lonely Banshees are ever on the look- 
out for a chance to get back into Heaven. When 
one of their mortal friends is about to die, a Ban- 
shee may be heard weeping, and just before the 
death occurs sometimes more than one Banshee 
may be seen in the early dawn, hovering about the 
house and making preparations as if to go on the 
last journey with their former friend. Whether the 
poor Fairies will ever regain their lost Home or not, 
nobody seems to know, but everyone in Ireland is 
kind to the “Gentle People” as some call them. 

Did you ever hear the story of “La Petite Oui- 
Qui?” I think she was Donal’s friend in the long 


ago. I shall tell you the tale as Donal told it to 
me. 


“LA PETITE OUI OUI” * 


Near the Bells of Shandon 

Which sound so grand on 

The pleasant waters of the River Lee, 

There once lived a fairy 

All bright and airy, 

Whom the children called “Our own Wee-Wee.” 


‘Twas this fairy’s pleasure, 

To spend all her leisure, 

Filling the children’s hearts with glee, 

And whate’er they wanted, 

They asked undaunted, 

When they went to visit their “Own Wee-Wee.” 


Now this winsome fairy, 

So bright and airy, 

Had her home neath a lovely hawthorn tree, 

And there she listened, 

When the dew drops glistened 
To each child’s petition to “Our own Wee-Wee.” 


When their words were ended 

And their noise suspended, 

They watched and waited near the hawthorn tree; 
When a good child listened, 

While the dew drops glistened, 

The branches rustled and said “Oui-Oui.” 


Broken toys were mended, 

And pains were ended, 

And troubles and worries were made to flee, 
And lost things were found 

In the fairy mound, 

That stood near the home of Petite Oui-Oui. 


But if one asked her, 

For things which vexed her, 

Or if one were selfish or made too free; 
No dew drops glistened, 

And when that child listened, 

No answer came from Petite Oui-Oui. 


To describe her graces, 

And frills and laces, 

Would take fairy language twixt you and me, 
And to tell her powers, 

Would take me hours, 

For most wondrous cunning was Petite Oui-Oui. 


When the children spied her, 

A fearless rider, 

Travelling fast through the air on the branch of 
a tree, 

Then good things galore, 

Were found at the door, 

Of each child who had pleased Petite Oui-Oui. 


At last this fairy, 

Became quite contrary, 

Or perhaps grew lonely by the River Lee; 

She flew up towards the sky 

Waved the children good-bye 

While they cried out sadly, “Come back Wee-Wee.” 


Then with great affection 

And much recollection 

The children waited by the Hawthorn tree, 
Till their parents told them— 

And that consoled them— 

That the Angels wanted their own Wee-Wee. 


*Ia Petite Oui Oui means The Little Yes Yes. 
Oui Oui is pronounced Wee Wee. 
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Sisters of St. Joseph 


E ARRIVED in Shenchow on 
(Dp Thursday, December 23. 

Such a welcome! Our 
farewells in Pittsburgh and Baden 
couldn’t compare with this cere- 
mony. Everybody belonging to 
the Mission came out to meet us. 
Father Cuthbert had two bands. 
All circled the wharf and shot 
off fire-crackers to hail our en- 
trance to Shenchow. Then the 
parade began, all marching in 
single file which made the proces- 
sion quite lengthy. Father Cuth- 
bert’s two bands took the lead, 
then came the Monsignor in a 
chair carried by four coolies. 
And then came—I, and—in a 
chair too! Then followed the 
other Fathers and Sisters all car- 
ried in chairs. The Sisters of 
Charity carried the little Chinese 
babies who were too tiny to walk 
and then came the Orphans and 
the Boys and Girls from their 
respective schools. These were in 
turn followed by the inmates of 
the Home for the Aged, the men 
from the Men’s Catechumenate 
and the women from the Women’s 
Catechumenate. It was a good 
sized parade when all were pro- 
perly lined up. 

Well we marched right into the 
vestibule of the Church to the 
tune of “Marching Through 
Georgia.” Once we were inside 
the church solemn services began 


“Che Home Goming 


By SIsteR FLORENCE 


immediately. We had Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and a few words of apprecia- 
tion and welcome from our Mon- 
signor Dominic. 


After partaking of a_ well 


FATHER CUTHBERT, C. P. WITH THE 
SEMINARIANS OF ST. JOSEPH’s SEM- 
INARY IN SHENCHOW. YOUR DONA- 
TIONS HELP MAINTAIN THESE LADS 
WHO, WE HOPE, WILL ONE DAY 
BE PRIESTS. 
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prepared dinner we spent the 
balance of the day viewing the 
various institutions of this central 
Passionist Mission. Every place 
was spotless and bespoke the great 
care and zeal of those having 
charge here. For the first time 
since we landed in Shanghai on 
September 25th have we met 
Chinese children who were clean 
and whom we were not afraid to 
caress. 

What a pleasure it was to be in 
a convent again after living on a 
sampan for five weeks! The dear 
Sisters of Charity have been most 
kind to us. They have crowded 
themselves in order to give each 
one of us a comfortable room. 
Could Mother Alexandrine visit 
the Little Flower Convent in 
Shenchow she would find the cor- 
dial spirit of St. Elizabeth’s, of 
Convent Station, pervading every- 
where. All the Sisters have been 
most kind and thoughtful toward 
us. On Christmas Eve we found a 
large basket which they had pre- 
pared for us containing many 
useful articles. So much so that 
we in turn were able to enjoy the 
spirit of Christmas giving by re- 
membering each of the Priests 
who had accompanied us from 
America with some little token. 
And speaking about thoughtful- 
ness I must say that Sister Finan 
heads the list. Fearing that we 





might catch cold she gave us extra 
clothing. The weather here on 
December 24th and 25th was 
quite cold and the more we had 
to wear the better. Our sweaters 
have served us well, so much so, 
that we almost feel as though they 
are part of our habits. 

Christmas,—every moment of 
it, was wonderful. Not one of us 
had time to be lonesome. We had 
Solemn midnight Mass sung by 
three of the four new priests. They 
also sang the Adeste Fidelis, two 
old English Christmas hymns and 
the sweet verses of Mother of 
Christ. Whenever the singers 
ceased the Christians would im- 
mediately start reciting their 
prayers aloud. But somehow 
their singsong Prayers seemed 
most devotional. must admit 
that since the day when I pro- 
nounced my perpetual vows I 
have had no happier hour than 
this our first midnight Mass in 
China. The peace and joy which 
filled our hearts on that memor- 
able midnight were surely the 
fruits of the many prayers that 
have been offered for us. We 
know that we have many prayers 
said for us and this thought makes 
us all the more confident that we 
have the blessing of God upon us 
and upon our work. 

After breakfast Sister Patricia 
Rose played Santa Claus for the 
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orphans in their dormitory. The 
kiddies enjoyed Santa so much 
that we thought the old grand- 
mothers might be pleased to meet 
him. So we all went with Sister 
Patricia Rose to the humble quar- 
ters of the aged. The poor old 


“Ghank You 
and 
God Bless You 


In response to my appeal for 
articles needed by our poor Mis- 
sionaries in China I have received 
the following: 

Two Monstrances 





packages of old clothes 
a pillow cases & Sheets 

I am, indeed, most grateful to 
the good people who donated 
these articles and wish to thank 
them in the names of the poor 
Missionaries who will receive 
them. May God bless them. 

Any or all of these articles 
might well be duplicated by 
friends of the Missions. They 
are all serviceable and will find 
good use in China. 

FATHER SILVAN LATOUR, C. P. 
Foreign Mission Department, 
THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 
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ladies were all eyes and enjoyed 
our visit almost as much as the 
children. 

Then came the Mail Treat— 
and it was like a deluge, a most 
welcome deluge for we had not 
received a line for over five weeks. 
We were informed in many letters 
that Christmas presents had been 
sent to us. But under present 
conditions we shall be happy if we 
receive them before Easter. If I 
tell you what the Sisters of 
Charity gave the Chinese, you 
will have an idea of what is use- 
ful. In the toy line—rubber balls, 
mouth organs, tiny dolls and 
winding bugs to the tots. To the 
little Seminarians they gave a 
bath towel, soap, tooth paste, 
brush, etc. To the larger girls 
they gave stockings. All these 
things were sent to them from the 
States. Everything can be used 
in China! 

Now for a little ancient history. 
While we were on board the sam- 
pan we had three big celebrations: 
the 8th of December being the 
feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion: the 15th of December being 
the feast of St. Florence: the third 
celebration was in honor of the 
first anniversary of the ordination 
of the four Passionist priests. 
You know the boat on which they 
were travelling met with an acci- 
dent and as a consequence they 





were compelled to sleep on one of 
the boats carrying baggage and 
during the day they boarded our 
boat. 

We expect to move on to Yuan- 
chow either Saturday or Monday: 
January 1st or January 3rd, and 
this will mean that for three days 
or more we shall travel by sampan 
again. Then we shall travel for 
five or six days by chairs carried 
by coolies. The trip by water 
would mean twenty-one extra 
days. Of course our merchandise 
would be safer if we travelled that 
way. But we have had so many 
days of travel by water that we 
prefer to travel by land and en- 
trust our baggage to good Saint 
Anthony. Father Timothy was 
greatly disappointed that we did 
not succeed in reaching his Mis- 
sion for Christmas. But you know 
there is no hurry in China and be- 
sides we had no way of hurrying 
six hundred boats forming our 
convoy. * 

Let me close this first letter 
from China to the readers of T.'E 
Sicn with a fervent expression of 
thanks for their kindness in pray- 
ing for us. I am sure that prayer 
alone saved us during the long 
days of travel. We shall try to 
show our appreciation by daily 
remembering all those who have 
be»n good to us. 
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‘Kaotsun 
cAt Home Again 


By Ernest CUNNINGHAM, C. P. 


HREE weeks ago I returned 

here after a two weeks stay 

at Yuanchow. My plans 
have certainly been upset by the 
bandits who made me a prisoner. 
That hold-up and the ten days 
spent in captivity were only the 
beginning. For three weeks I 
tried again and again to reach 
Yuanchow and finally had to 
abandon the idea. I left Father 
Gregory at Mayang and took ad- 
vantage of a convoy bound for 
Shenchow. It took us two weeks 
to reach Shenchow. This convoy 
was guarded by over three hun- 
dred soldiers. However this did 
not non-plus the bandits. On two 
occasions for days at a time there 
was constant fighting between the 
soldiers and the bandits. 

This was not the only hazard of 
the journey. We also had to con- 
tend with the rapids. This is al- 
ways a dangerous operation and 
the gravity may be judged from 
the fact that on this trip two or 
three boats of the convoy were 
completely wrecked each day dur- 


ing the first week. When you 
think of twenty or more boats 
going under within less than seven 
days you can imagine how ‘plea- 
sant’ such a journey becomes for 
a Missionary who can travel in no 
other way. 

I fully intended to stay in 
Shenchow only a couple of weeks. 
But alas! this is China—two 
months passed before I could get 
a chance to leave with any degree 
of safety. For another full month 
I was on the road before I finally 
reached Yuanchow. 

Thank God all these dangers 
have passed and I am now settled 
down in my own Mission trying 
to make up for lost time. On the 
three days preceding Christmas 
all my Lani Christians were here 
and together with the Kaotsun 
Christians went through the ob- 
servances for gaining the Holy 
Year Indulgence. 

On the three days immediately 
following Christmas they remain- 
ed here to gain the second indul- 
gence. I was greatly edified by 
the Faith of these poor people 
and the evidences of their willing- 
ness to do great things for their 
Faith, They are all simple 
country-folk in both the Missions. 
Pinched as they were, with hardly 
enough to eat in the midst of 
famine, each one tried to show 
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appreciation of their Faith and 
devotion to my poor self by bring- 
ing me some little trinket for 
Christmas. It was most touching 
and I shall never forget it. 

In glancing over the October 
issue of THe Sion I read the 
stories concerning my captivity 
and deliverance. No doubt all 
noticed that there were some in- 
consistancies between the different 
accounts. Of course each one 
wrote from their own particular 
observance and experience. How- 
ever now that all is over and the 
thrilling days of that time have 
been discussed I can now inform 
you with certainty that I was not 
freed by the soldiers of Tsang 
Hsie Lo, who were sent by Father 
Arthur from Chenki. . Father 
Arthur’s soldiers were fighting the 
bandits at a place almost five 
miles away. Their battle was 
quite serious and resulted in eight 
bandits being killed. I was 
actually liberated by the soldiers 
under the direction of Father 
Gregory. These soldiers were 
from my own Mission here in 
Kaotsun. 

Then the thought occurred to 
me that perhaps many readers 
formed the opinion that the poor 
Lani Christian who came to the 
house where I was held was an 
accomplice of the bandits. I am 
convinced that this is not true. 


The poor old man knew nothing 
of my where-abouts until his 
brother-in-law, a poor farmer at 
whose house the bandits im- 
prisoned me, went to town on 
market day and met him and told 
about the foreigner at his house. 
The old man came out that very 
night in order to verify his sus- 
picion that I was that foreigner. 
He nearly lost his life in doing 
this. He certainly deserves my 
hearty gratitude. 

I should like to write more. 
But as I remarked before, I have 
lost so much time that I must 
sacrifice my desire to write a lon- 
ger letter. These are hard times in 
China. I hope and pray that the 
many kind friends of the Passion- 
ist Fathers in America will pray 
God to bring a lasting peace out 
of this chaos. 


Shenchow 
What J “Chink of China 


By Caspar Coney, C. P. 


HE OLD saying is: “A pro- 
mise made is a debt un- 
paid.” Before you apply 

this to my letter writing I will try 
500 


to make good my promise made on 
so many occasions when preaching 
Tue Sicn: I shall write frequently 
that my friends might know where 
I am and what I am doing. Of 
course to me that promise was 
made in the remote past. Surely 
the years have flown by since I 
left the U. S. A. A life’s exper- 
iences have crowded the interval. 
If events, not years, make up the 
stuff of life, then we have been 
“stuffed” unto old missionaries. 
No reference here to old mission- 
aries stuffed for the winter, when 
each cold wave means an addi- 
tional layer of wadded clothing 
until‘ mid-winter finds a walking 
bale of cotton. But to get down 
to the question. 

What do I think of China? 
Well, now, it scarcely becomes a 
tyro to speak from first impres- 
sions. “Fools,” however, “rush 
in where angels fear to tread” and 
I am no angel. China is the land of 
continual surprise. That’s the 
first impression. 

Since arriving in the Celestial 
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Kingdom each day has meant new 
surprises. Our trip requires a 
modern Marco Polo to do it jus- 
tice; the result, an assured best 
seller. He could confine himself 
to our personal experiences from 
Changteh to Shenchow and never 
complain of a dearth of material. 

From Shanghai to Changteh 
one lives a more or less civilized 
life. But from there on our jour- 
ney became intensely Chinese 
with the Chinese. A supposed 
stop of a day at Changteh proved 
in reality a month of hard life 
roughing it all the time. The 
independence of the Chinese offi- 
cials, each refusing to face the 
ordeal lest he ‘lose face,’ indefi- 
nitely prolonged the start of the 
convoy. Meanwhile we enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Augustinian 
Fathers. These Fathers were 
kindness itself but due to a recent 
fire they could offer us nothing 
better than an unfinished build- 
ing. A cold splash at 5.20 A. M. 


and you could hear the old fami- © 


liar cry: “any ice today?” How- 
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At length we were on board a 
Chinese junk—doomed for a 
month’s journey in close quarters. 
My kingdom for a shovel of terra 
firma and the firmer the less 
terror. The only consolation we 
had was the knowledge that each 
day we were drawing closer to our 
new home in China. Thanks be 
to God our health continued well. 
What otherwise might have 
proved a hardship was converted 
by our buoyant spirits into a real 
adventure. The thought and hope 
that we might reach Shenchow for 
Christmas made us all happy. 

Our hopes came true. We 
reached Shenchow on December 
23rd! Home for Christmas! 
The Promised Land was not a 
more welcome sight to the 
Israelites of old than was Schen- 
chow to us. The hardships of the 
past four months of travel were 
forgotten in our present happi- 
ess. 

No doubt you are curious to 
know why there was so much de- 
lay in travelling. Well, “East is 
East and West is West and never 
the twain shall meet.” Only in 
China could there be such confus- 
ion, such interminable delays, so 
many days lost. Rapids, winds 
and obstacles of all kinds are 
bound to confront the traveller. 
About three weeks ago we were 
anchored with the convoy, the air 
heavy with inconceivable odors of 
river life. For a breathing space 


we pulled across river to a quiet 
island. All was peaceful for a 
short time. Then someone spoke 
the magic word BANDIT. Ina 
jiffy we were headed for the op- 
posite bank with the bandits 
trailing us in a sampan. When we 
reached mid-stream the strong 
current took our boat in control 
and for a time, at least, the ban- 
dits were the least of our worries. 
The plaything of the waters, we 
could simply set ourselves for the 
inevitable crash. Adding to the 
confusion we had been completely 
whirled about, while with stern 
on we were carried along headed 
straight for the convoy. We 
ricocheted from junk to junk run- 
ning the gauntlet of the entire 
convoy. The shouting of the 
Chinamen was drowned in the 
crashing and din of smashing 
hulls. Were it not for the grave 
danger it would have been most 
laughable. Our boatmen were 
grappling for everything within 
reach. The awaiting boatmen re- 
ceived us with poles and oars in 
their frantic efforts to prevent a 
wreck. The whole scene would 
have made a capital pirate scene 
for some enterprising movie dir- 
ector. We finally pulled into 
shore with a badly broken boat. 
It was a narrow escape for us but 
we all emerged with nothing 
worse than a good shaking up. 

A few days later found us under 
way. Things were running 


ever we were all anxious to get THE RAPIDS—A TYPICAL SCENE ON MANY OF THE RIVERS IN CHINA.— 
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away as soon as possible. 





smoothly as we took a turn at an 
exceptionally heavy rapid. The 
pullers were straining like beasts 
of burden when all of a sudden 
the bamboo ropes parted! In an 
instant we were tearing and 
plunging along in the rapids with 
heavy emphasis on the ‘rapid.’ 
Again it was stern on. Like Red 
Grange we picked our way 
through oncoming boats until a 
crumbling sensation informed us 
that we were ‘on the rocks.’ This 
happened at Lo Lan Shah, the 
bandit nest of Hunan, the one 
place where speed is at a prem- 
ium. Hour after hour our men 
stood in those frigid waters work- 
ing to free us but all in vain. Boat 
after boat passed us. The end of 
the convoy was close at hand. 
The gathering darkness did not 
lighten our spirits. By dusk we 
had promised enough prayers to 
make us spiritual bankrupts, when 
a cry from the men told us we 
were free again. What a relief. 
Despite the darkness we travelled 
into the night until we had the 
happiness of anchoring with the 
convoy. Night travel is unknown 
in this section of China so you can 
realize how fortunate we were 
after all. 

You know it never dawned on 
us that our boat was a jinx till 
the next day found us again 
plunging wildly downstream. With 
no choice we stove in another 
boat and awaited results. Our 
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Shenchow 


cAll’s Well “Ghat Ends 
Well 


By Cormac SHANAHAN, C. P. 





falling mast did the work. Like 
an uprooted oak it carried away 
everything in its path. Planks, 
pots and pans, etc. flew at us from 
every angle. We began shipping 
water. This was the straw that 
finally broke the camel’s ‘back. 
We packed up our bedding and 
made for the boats ahead and 
shared one with our police dogs. 
It was a dog’s life, but we were 
fortunate to have life at all. We 
are grateful to God for having 
saved us. We realized how ser- 
ious our peril had been -when just 
a short time afterwards another 
boat duplicated our performance 
with the sad toll of four lives, a 
woman and three children. 

But after all we are now safe 
and sound at Shenchow. Our re- 
ception here was most touching. 
But I shall leave the description 
of it to some one else. As this 
letter leaves me we are all en- 
joying peace at our Missions. All 
are well and join me in thanking 
all those who have been kind to 
us. We shall continue to remem- 
ber all our benefactors in our 
Masses and prayers. 


YOUTH AND AGE ALIKE SUFFER THE PANGS OF HUNGER. THESE TWO 
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HANK God we are here at 
last! Home once more! 
No not in the States. But 
in the Passionist Mission at Shen- 
chow. It is a real gem of a mis- 
sion, one of the prettiest, neatest 
and most fervent I have seen in 
my long travels from the Coast. 
We arrived here just two days 
before Christmas and as a result 
we shared in the welcome that was 
in course of preparation for the 
Divine Babe. This year the 
Christmas decorations so carefully 
prepared by the Christians in 
Shenchow served a secondary pur- 
pose as well as their primary pur- 


pose. 

Well, if all the prayers and 
sacrifices continue in our behalf it 
might well mean that our coming 
but prefigures the coming of 
Christ Himself into the lives of 
these waiting and pleading ‘sheep.’ 

We reached Shanghai on Sep- 
tember 25th and faced a half a 
continent of river travel ahead. 
The whole line of travel was 
through territory in which war 
conditions prevailed. News of the 
siege of Wuchang and Hankow, 
as well as disquieting information 
about the famine held us up for a 
while. Finally the Monsignor 
decided to go ahead to learn con- 
ditions at first hand and discover 
for himself whether it was safe 
for us to travel. We certainly 
had to admire him. He repeated 
this performance again at Han- 
kow and at Changteh. Whenever 
there was word of danger ahead he 
himself continued alone and push- 
ed into the danger zone with at 
most one companion. After he 
had satisfied himself that there 
was a fair degree of safety for us 
he would send us a message to 
follow. 

I believe all the readers of THE 
Sicn have received an account of 
our trip from Shanghai as far as 
Changteh. The boat-ride of four 
or five days from Shanghai to 
Hankow proved to be most plea- 
sant. If we had only come 
earlier in the season we might 
have been able to continue on one 
of the up-to-date river steamers 
for more than half of the remain- 
ing journey. However the river 





was very low as it was so we had 
to continue our trip in a sort of 
barge towed as far as Changteh. 
It was just as well that we did 
come later in the season for we 
are told that we ecaped the ter- 
rible heat. 

In Hankow we were forced to 
delay almost two weeks the mean- 
time anxiously awaiting news of a 
convoy. To travel without con- 
voy would have been hazardous 
and might have resulted in cap- 
ture or death. As usual the Mon- 
signor had gone ahead to Chang- 
teh. From there he wired us that 
the convoy was about to start. We 
immediately followed his instruc- 
tions and set out. Up _ the 
Yangtse we went, through the 
Tung Ting Lake and into the 
mouth of the Yuan River. 

When we finally arrived at 
Changteh expecting to join the 
convoy at once we discovered that 
those in charge of the convoy had 
no idea of starting at once. We 
put in a disappointing month in 
Changteh waiting from day to day 
until news should reach us that 
the convoy meant to be on its 
way. Meantime the Monsignor 
continued to make every effort to 
get us up-river. He even took a 
long trip to Changsa in order to 
consult the American Consul and 
then proceeded by himself to 
Taoyuen. When the convoy was 
finally ready to leave that town 
he wired us to come on. We spent 
Thanksgiving day in an over- 
grown rowboat being towed up the 
Yuan River. 

Owing to war conditions it was 
very difficult for us to secure a 
military guard so we were in con- 
stant fear that a return to Han- 
kow would become necessary. We 
felt almost certain that sooner or 
later we would have to return to 
Taoyuen even if not to Hankow. 
Yet it was the Providence of God 
that we missed a telegram from 
the Monsignor instructing us to 
remain and not come on as origi- 
nally planned. For although we 
were delayed at Taoyuen and five 
of our party had, after several 
days, moved from the boats to the 
Augustinian Mission, only a day 
passed when they had to again 
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pack up their belongings and re- 
turn to the convoy. 

We had hardly tumbled into 
our own four boats when all the 
bustling man-power of the fleet 
was set loose in one great Babel of 
noise and confusion. There are 
eight to fifteen men to each boat. 
And in this convoy there were 
several hundred boats. What a 
sight it was to see them get into 
action. Each group tried to get 
its boat ahead of the others. The 
means of locomotion might be sail, 
oars, poles or pull-ropes. There 
is not much fuss if the convoy 
starts with oars or under sail. 
But when the men use the long 
bamboo poles there is sure to be 
a scuffle with a pleasant ringing 
of steel points against the gravel 
river-bed. But when this whole 
town of men start scrambling 
from their huddled boat-homes, 
through the icy waters wading to 
the shore, climbing around masts 
and over other boats, and all the 
while dragging their bamboo tow- 
ropes—the confusion beggars des- 
cription. It is tremendous. 

Yet, after all, matters are 
finally straightened out and you 
behold the curving line of the 
river covered with a swerving line 
of grown-up row-boats, one by 
one slowly moving upstream. You 
glance to the shore line and there 
you behold the motive power of 
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the boats—groups of men strug- 
gling and tugging at the long bam- 
boo ropes leading to the mast of 
the ship they are pulling. It is a 
sight one can never forget. 

We had several accidents and 
they certainly gave us plenty of 
worry. But I shall pass over 
them for I feel sure that these are 
ably portrayed in other letters 
from the Fathers. The end of our 
accidents came when our own boat 
was wrecked and we were forced 
to abandon it. That night we 
slept on one of the other boats, 
five of us stretched and sardined 
in a ten-foot cubby-hole. All 
next day four carpenters were 
busy on the ‘cattle boat’ and the 
bill for labor, lumber etc. amount- 
ed to the great sum of four 
American dollars. Thanks to our 
Chinese language teacher, Mr. 
Tsen, who arranged the affair, we 
paid less than two dollars and the 
balance of the bill was paid by the 
boat judged responsible for the 
accident. The following day the 
old scow caught up to us but in 
order to make sure that our party 
would all arrive in Shenchow at 
the same time we rigged out 
quarters on another boat. This 
made it necessary for us to get our 
meals every day on the boat in 
which the Sisters were travelling. 

The Sisters had a good cook 
and we had a few real meals. 
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Sister St. Anne managed to make 
some fudge with which to cele- 
brate Sister Florence’s feastday. 
The Sisters went to great trouble 
to make the anniversary of our 
Ordination a_ special holiday. 
Sister Clarissa and the others 
decorated the interior of the old 
river-barge so well that it made 
you forget that you were down in 
an old dingy cabin so low that 
one could not stand up in it. But 
no one wanted to stand anyway 
when we could enjoy a place to sit 
down and rest our eyes on the 
green holly-like boughs pinned 
here and there on the ‘beautiful’ 
white drapery of the curtained 
‘vaults.’ The curtains were our 
mosquito nets! This day Sister 
Florence did the honors by mak- 
ing some delicious caramels. 
Among other dainties we enjoyed 
at dinner we had salad. I never 
tasted a more delicious dressing. 
In fact I liked it so well that I 
made it my business to get the 
recipe and have since sent copies 
of this justly famous concoction 
to some of my friends. Want a 
copy? Well here it is: one can 
of condensed milk, a can of that 
orange-colored cheese, three table- 
spoons of vinegar and salt and 
pepper to taste. I wonder if there 
could be a more tasty dressing for 


a fruit salad or forany other salad. 

That part of our journey is now 
a matter of the past. Here we 
are at Shenchow. We found all 
the Brethren and all the Sisters of 
Charity well and happy and work- 
ing hard. Fathers Agatho Purtill 
and Rupert Langenbacher arrived 
for a visit. We met Father 
Arthur Benson at Taoyuen as he 
was on his way to Hankow. We 
have been told that since Father 
Ernest succeeded in getting back 
to his mission that the people of 
the place who had been shy and 
backward before his captivity and 
now deeply devoted to him. There 
has been a very noted increase in 
the number of those approaching 
Holy Communion. This was en- 
couraging news to hear. 

The Sisters here are doing won- 
derful work with the women and 
children. A_ great diversity of 
talent is called into play here at 
the mission. Someone must play 
the organ. Some must teach. The 
sick must receive proper attention 
and the children must be cared 
for. The aged are duly attended 
and many patients who come 
daily to the dispensary need at- 
tention and many patients who 
come daily to the dispensary need 
medical and spiritual aid. The 
Passionists here in Shenchow have 
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a mission here as well developed 
as anyordinary American city par- 
ish. What is most assuring: the 
Missionaries are respected. The 
General of the Army supplied a 
band to meet and welcome us. It 
would have thrilled you to see 
the welcome accorded to the 
‘Bishop’ on his return. Christians 
came in from miles and miles 
around in order to be on hand 
when we arrived. The gravel 
beach was lined with happy faces 
cheering and waving us an ad- 
vance welcome. Among them all 
none were more cheerful than the 
familiar faces of Fathers Cuth- 
bert O’Gara, William Westhoven 
and Terence Connelly. 

We exchanged a few words of 
happy greeting with the priests 
and Sisters and then joined the 
procession back to the church. 
Our dreams had come true. We 
were at last in our new home. 
How soulfully did we pour forth 
our thanks when all joined in sing- 
ing “Holy God we Praise Thy 
Name.” Our hearts as well as our 
lips sang and the words were ful! 
of a new meaning as we bowed in 
thanksgiving for our safe arrival 
here in the heart of old China. 
God’s heart is here too we know 
and we shall do our best to preach 
His love to all. On Christmas day 





I said one of my Masses for all 
my friends and benefactors who 
had helped us so generously. And 
I hope that your Christmas and 
New Year was as happy as mine. 
May God grant that the year 1927 
be as bright and blessed for you as 
was the beginning of the vear for 
me here in China. 


Gemma’ s League 


An Association of 
Prayers 


ow often do we hear men 
Nn and women say: “If I only 

had a thousand dollars I 
would give it to the Foreign 
Missions?” Those who make such 
remarks are usually poor in this 
world’s goods. They do not pos- 
sess the thousand and most likely 
could not lay claim to any sum 
nearly so large. But being un- 
able to do these great things for 
the Missions they content them- 
selves with doing nothing. What 
a mistake. 
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In dollars no one can place a 
value on a soul. With all the 
gold in creation one could not 
purchase as much as one tiny soul 
and much less could they secure 
a soul’s eternal salvation. Gold 
is not everything. 

A certain amount of money is 
certainly needed in order to con- 
tinue the good work of preaching 
the saving doctrine of Salvation 
to the poor people of China. But 
just because one cannot give large 
sums of money to this cause is no 
reason why they cannot take part 
in the glorious work. After all 
the most necessary of all gifts in 
this work is God’s blessing. The 
Missionaries, the Sisters, need 
your prayers. They are all 
human, just as human as you are. 
They might become sick or they 
might even become discouraged in 
their hard work. Theirs is in- 
deed a life of sacrifice calling for 
heroic courage day after day. 
They need God’s choicest bless- 
ings. And these blessings will be 
given in answer to prayer. 

Then we must not forget the 
people of China. Don’t you think 
they need prayers? Poor people 


living in a land of famine, flood 
and war who never had a chance 
to know Jesus Christ. They have 
never experienced the great joy 
of receiving Christ into their 
hearts. 

Do you remember the joys of 
your First Communion day? Of 
your Confirmation day? Were 
they not days that have brought 
gladness into your whole life? 
You know they were. Thousands, 
millions of poor Chinese have 
never known these joys. They 
need your prayers that they 
might some day come to know 
Jesus Christ and have these joys 
too. 

Then there is Jesus Christ Him- 
self. Behold Him nailed to His 
Cross on Calvary. He died for 
souls, just as He lived for souls. 
He taught His followers to ask 
and promised them that they 
would receive. What does He 
want us to ask? Could it be for 
anything better than souls—souls 
for which He suffered and died? 
Souls He wants. Souls he desires 
you to ask for in your prayers. 

And you really do not need a 
fortune in order to ask Almighty 
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God for the salvation of immortal 
souls in China! Don’t wait until 
you have a fortune to begin doing 
something for the Missions. There 
are none so poor that they cannot 
offer prayers for the Missions. 
You can join Gemma’s League. 
It is a purely spiritual association 
composed of good men, women 
and children who offer prayers for 
the Passionist Chinese Missions. 
It is named in honor of Gemma 
Galgani, known as the White Pas- 
sion Flower of Lucca. She was 
born in 1878 and died in 1893. 
Her saintly life was characterized 
by a singular devotion to the Pas- 
sion of Christ. In consequence of 
this appreciation of Christ’s Pas- 
sion she had a burning zeal for 
the conversion of sinners and for 
the salvation of the pagan world. 
They belong to her League of 
Prayer who offer their prayers and 
good works for the conversion of 
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the Pagans in China and for the 
blessing of God upon the Passion- 
ist Missions in China. There are 
no financial dues. All that is re- 
quired is that you send in a report 
of your prayers and good works 
offered for this purpose each 
month. 

You hear Mass at least every 
Sunday. You say prayers every 
day. Why not offer these for the 
Missions in China? If you are 
desirous of doing this good work 
for Jesus Crucified send your 
name and address to The Gemma 

e, in care of Tue SIcn, 
Union City, N. J. We will then 
send you the monthly report leaf- 
let. The Lord will bless you for 
all that you do to help the work 
of the Missionaries. 

The following prayers and good 
works have been offered by the 
members during the month of 
January. With conditions such 





as they are in China, we hope 
that these figures will be sub- 
stantially increased during the 
coming month. We thank all 
those who have sent in their re- 
ports and urge those who are de- 
linquent to please send the report 
as soon as possible. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 


~ 
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Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
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Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of P. Blood 
bo Ma to Our Lady 
‘osa 
zante re the Seven Dolors 
jaculatory Prayers 
Hoare of Study, Reading 
Hours of bor 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zea 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 
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INDLY remember MARY E 
in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 
REV. JAMES R. NULTY 


SISTER M. MELANIA 
SISTER _MAGDALEN OF 
ST. ALOYSIUS 


MICHAEL 


RS. 


WiLL HICK SY 
LLIAM 
M TOWNSEND BIRD ROSENBAUM 
SISTER MAGDELEN CLENTICE NAERT . MARY M. 
OF THE icone KATHERINE M. ROWAN 
OSEPH S. DUF 5. ae McCAFFERY 
RS. MARY CUMMINGS JAMES F. PRENDER- 








MRS. 
GRACE MILLER 
THOMAS McLOUGHLIN 





THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 
MARTIN OeBRIEN 
THOMAS CUNNINGHAM 
MRS. ROCHE 
ULIA_CARMODY 
OSEPH EUGENE 
MOISAN 
CHRISTINA ROGERS 
GEORGE W. MILLER 


BETTY POTTER 
ELIZABETH B. COOPER 





Any any 7 ae 

RS. ELIZABETH F. 
SANDERSO: 
MRS. MARGARET 
O'CONNELL 
gg ag 2 ae 
MRS. SH 


OHN . STRATMAN 





ABBY i BARRETT GAST 
RY THOMAS 
HARF 


SCE 
DANIEL DOLAN cR B. NEE 
HN JOSEPH MADDEN 
ES WOODS 


an COSGROVE 
ATHERINE McCORMACK 
OHN GI 

MAS F. er AGUE 
McLAUGHLIN 


THERINE BOURKE 
OHN NEE cS BECKER 


AMES T. McNAMARA JAMES 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


+ eee, JOHN E. O’NEIL 


CATHERINE A. RYAN 
CORNELIUS CALLAGHAN 


MR. YUDE 


PATRICK McGUIRE 


BUSER 
Lapin le 
AFFNEY 
MRS. 
ATKINSON FITZPATRICK 





cea COYNE 


PH W. HEFNER 


R. BART KEIFE 
THOMAS WOODS 
JAMES McNAMA 


KER 
ARGARET BIRACREE 
_ ROSE na eD 


L 
DENIS 
P. BREEN 


LEY 
MARGARET E. BRADY 
a E. 


AN 
MRS. CATHERINE A. 
UNG 


ARTHUR EL 
YEN 


AHONE 
MARGARET MeMANUS 


(Ect. 7, 39.) 
CHARLES R. AULSE- 
BROOK 


BARBARA yest 
ROSA_ BLAT 
MARGARET 7 EKERT 
ANNIE O. FARREN 
MRS. T. J. LEONARD 
OHN CONNELLY 
RS. A. S. RIKER 
IRENE MALONEY 
MRS. WENDEL 
AEGLEY 
MARY E. O’NEIL 
MRS. B. C. or 
AAS BROWN 
a HAMI LTON 
[NE A. McCANN 
OHNSON 
ets 


ONANNO 
MRS. JULIA AGUSTA 
BUR 
ALICE RONGHAN 
SCULL 
ELIZABETH HURLEY 
— SUNDER- 


SR. 


ERAL 
ERCH 
AY their souls and 
the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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THE MARYKNOLL MOVEMENT. By the Rev. 
George C. Powers. The Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Maryknoll, N. Y. Price: $1.50. 


This book was submitted to the faculty of the 
Catholic University by the author in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. It traces the Maryknoll Mission 
movement from its inception in 1911 to the present 
day. The gigantic work undertaken and so far ac- 
complished by Maryknoll is an out-standing witness 
not only to the genius of its founder, the Very Rev. 
James A. Walsh, but also to the missionary enthusiasm 
of our American Catholics. Readers of this volume 
will find it keenly interesting. Many American Catho- 
lics will be surprised to learn that since the first depar- 
ture group left Maryknoll on September 8, 1918, no 
less than thirteen other groups have followed. In all 
108 Missionary priests and Sisters have left Mary- 
knoll for China, Corea and the Philippines. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. By Rev. Father Clement, 
S. D. S. Published by the Salvatorian Fathers, St. 
Nazianz, Wisconsin. Price: $2.00. 


There are two editions of this volume, one in English 
and the other in German. The English edition is made 
up of 400 pages of descriptive and historical texts and 
illustrated with 225 excellent illustrations. In brief 
compass there is given us a vast amount of authentic 
information on St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the Catacombs 
and the Basilicas. Enlightning comparisons and con- 
trasts are made on Christian and Pagan Art, Sculpture 
and Architecture. We know of no other book that 
contains in such handy form more detailed information 
about Rome. The volume will prove a great help to 
those who contemplate making a trip to the Eternal 
City, and even the stay-at-homes can make a sort of 
vicarious pilgrimage to Rome by reading the pages 
of this book. 


THE BOOK OF MODERN CATHOLIC VERSE. 
Compiled by Theodore Maynard. Henry Holt and 
Company. Price $3.00. 


“But though all poetry is not Catholic, there is such 
a thing as Catholic poetry”—the theme of the fine in- 
troduction and the reason for the title of the present 
volume. “There is,” says Mr. Maynard, “a Pagan poe- 
try, and a Mohammedan poetry, and even a Sceptical 
poetry, and these consist, not of verses naturally deal- 
ing with Pagan or the general subject of Scepticism, 
but of. poetry informed by these various philosophies, 
which give to them, something clearly and sometimes 


vaguely, a special tone and color. The same claim 
must be made for Catholicism.” 

“Though all poetry is not Catholic,” the Catholic 
who picks us this finely printed volume must feel a 
pardonable pride at the splendid array of talent herein 
displayed. A hundred and thirty Catholic names look 
out at us from the pages of this welcome book and 
only those of major magnitude receive more than 
passing mention. This must be else we would have the 
proverbial five foot shelf instead of the three hundred 
and sixty five pages of THe Book or Mopern Catuo- 
Lic VERSE. 

An anthology of its very nature admits of much 
criticism. For all in all, it must reflect the ideas and | 
the taste of one or at most a few men. We would not 
presume to dispute the tastes or to condemn the ideas 
of such a poet as the compiler but we do miss some 
pieces that, in our humble opinion, we would like to 
have seen included. We would prefer, for instance, 
Kilmer’s “Trees” to “The Young poet Who killed Him- 
self” or to “The Robe Of Christ.” And some names 
are missing. Where is Eleanor C. Donnelly and where 
is Father Blunt? 

We heartily recommend The Book of Modern Catho- 
lic Verse. Any library worthy of the name should not 
be without it. 


IN THE JERSEY HILLS. By Mary V. Hillmann, 
New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price: $1.50. 


The scene of this charming story of life at a Convent 
college is laid at the College of St. Elizabeth, amid the 
beautiful hills of Morris County. In the first chapter 
we find ourselves giving a full measure of love and 
sympathy to two Freshmen who are somewhat be- 
wildered at the thought of beginning their college 
careers. First there is little Lou Maxon, a non- 
Catholic, rather shy and uncertain as to what life 
among nuns is to mean; and then Bet Stedman, bright, 
vivacious, captivating and assured that she is going to 
thoroughly enjoy this adventure of college. These 
two, during their first day at the new college form a 
life-long friendship that is typical of those beautiful 
and enduring friendships that are so often formed dur- 
ing college days. Throughout the rest of the book 
we share in all the fun, the sorrow, the merriment, the 
hardships that attend college life. The beautiful spirit 
of the Convent school life is reflected in the incidents 
of this book; and, as we read, we, too, like Lou Maxon, 
are inspired with a certain sense of spirituality that 
seems to direct the lives of these girls. Nor is the love 
element lacking. Lou’s love for Jack Stedman, Bet’s 
brother, causes her many anxious days—and as many 
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anxious moments—especially when during one summer 
vacation he finds it necessary to go on business to 
Cuba, the home of “Aleesh,” the little Cuban girl, who 
is one of Lou’s pretty classmates. This phase of the 
story lends the interest which only such a situation can 
give. 

The author shows that she has a keen insight into 
the thoughts and feelings of the college girl. The 
college graduate will live over again in the pages of 
this book, her four years of work and pleasure; the 
college girl will find her own daily life reflected here; 
the high school student and the grammar school girl 
who is looking forward to college will find an excellent 
portrayal of what she may expect if she selects a 
Catholic College. Needless to say, IN THE JERSEY 
Hitts holds a special appeal for the alumna of St. 
Elizabeth, for by this story, in which the scenes of her 
Alma Mater are so well depicted, there will be aroused 
many happy memories of the four years spent at 
Convent. 


OULD FATHER TOOMEY and other Poems. By 
Dennis A. McCarthy, LL. D. Carrollton Publication 
Co., Boston. Price: $2.00. 


This is the fifth volume of Dr. McCarthy’s verse. It 
is uniform in size and binding with its four predeces- 
sors, namely, “Heartsongs and Homesongs,” “A Round 
of Rhymes,” “Voices from Erin,” and “Songs of Sun- 
rise.’ 

Ould Father Michael Toomey had the distinction of 
appearing originally in the American Ecclesiastical 
Review. The other Poems (there are 87 of them) have 
largely appeared already in the pages of Catholic and 
other periodicals. Throughout the Poems there run 
the shrewd philosophy, gentle irony and kindly humor 
which characterize nearly all of Dr. McCarthy’s Verse. 
We ourselves are particularly fond of what he calls A 
Bedtime Story It is entitled: 


TuHeE Norpics 


“God made the English, 

God made the Scotch, 
God made the Irish 

The Welsh and the Dutch. 
God made the Swedish 

And God made the Danish, 
God made the Portuguese 

And God made the Spanish. 
God made the Latins 

The Slavs and the Jews, 
God made the Turks 

And the dark Hindoos. 
God made others 

I can’t recall, 
Fact is, children, 

God made them all.” 


“But Nordics, grandpa, 
Who made these?” 


“Oh, the Nordics were made 
By the Ph. D.’s.” 


MISSION SERMONS. By Rev. Walter Elliott of 
the Paulist Fathers. The Apostolic Mission House, 
Brookland Station, Washington, D. C. Price: $2.50. 


This latest volume of the distinguished Paulist Mis- 


sionary, Editor and Preacher is a publication of his 
sermons on the big texts of Holy Scripture, dealing 
with the eternal truths. It is dedicated to the Clergy. 
No words of commendation is needed for any work 
written by the venerable Fr. Elliott; and perhaps the 
best description of his book may be expressed in his 
own brief preface: 

“Being now retired from the mission field, I am 
publishing my Sermons. In the main, they treat of 
what are known as the “Eternal Truths,”—Salvation, 
Mortal Sin, Death, Judgment, Hell, The Mercy of 
God, The Passion of Christ, Prayer, Holy Communion, 
and the like. A few are on special topics, such as the 
Duties of Parents, Occasions of Sin, and Intemperance. 

I call these my Sermons; but in truth they are really 
my written notes, which before preaching I learned by 
heart; for we missionaries frequently extemporize, 
sometimes extensively, under the inspiration of the 
platforms. Afterwards we incorporate the new 
thoughts into our notes. 

The whole scheme of sermons is substantially in 
accord with the plan followed by the original Paulist 
Fathers, by whom I was trained for the missionary 
career.” 


STRIKE. By Will W. Whalen, Dorrance & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price: $2.00. 


This latest novel of Father Will Whalen already 
has seen production on the stage and been very success- 
ful in its tryout, which stamps it as a romance fu of 
action. Yes, there is action, action from the wild run- 
away scene of the first chapter to the race for life in 
the last one, where the admirable heroine, shot by the 
bullet of a coarse strike breaker, rides off on her 
maddened old mule out of the danger zone. 

One doesn’t need to go West to find thrilling adven- 
ture; we have it right here in this story of the Key- 
stone State. The hero has a handsome face, mine- 
smudged, and a heart as clean as a schoolboy’s. He is 
a virgin knight in dusty overalls trudging in the dark 
underground desert with a shovel on his shoulder. He 
mucks all day long in the semi-dark, with only God to 
appreciate him. 

A great love comes to this boy-man, and he gropes 
out of his shadowed existence to claim it, only to find 
himself cheated. He wavers, as so strong a man 
would, between hell and heaven; he has lost his para- 
dise, and he must go back to the dark alone. More 
unlucky than Adam who took Eve with him. 

Then dawns the truth to him; it’s like a splendid 
sunrise after an endless night in the bowels of the 
earth. He sees and understands. The heroine has 
made one mistake, and deeming herself unworthy of 
such a husband, has lied about herself to him. 

“All women are lyre-birds,” he laughs, as he gathers 
her to his hungry heart. But he stood the test and so 
did she. Such figures are not fiction puppets jerked on 
a novelist’s strings; they are live human beings with red 
blood in their veins and clean souls in their bodies. 
Such men and women are the hope of our country; not 
too brilliant and brittle; not “wise” in an evil sense; 
real creatures made to the image of God, creating by 
their holy love others like themselves. When you lay 
down STRIKE, you feel there’s still a God in His 
heaven, and the world is a grand old world after all. 
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A Selected List of Desirable Catholic Books 


cA Good Book Is Always An Appropriate Gift 


SCRUPLES. Some words of 
Consolation. By P. J. Gearon, O. 
C. C. Price: $1.25. 

This book is deserving of the 
large sale it is having. It is made 
up of reasoned words of conso- 
lation for the many souls suffering 
from scruples. 


EXTERNALS OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. 
John F. Sullivan, D. D. Price; $2.00 

An exhaustive encyclopaedia of 
Catholic Ritual, Church Govern- 
ment and the history and meaning 
of things Catholic. A book for the 
progressive Catholic and enquiring 
non-Catholic. 


GOD AND MYSELF. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S. J. Price: Paper 
$.25; Cloth $1.50. 

The True Religion explored. For 
Catholic and Non-Catholic. Con- 
vincing statements about religion,— 
modern and up-to-date. 


THE HAND OF MERCY. By 
Rev. Richard W. Alexander. Fore- 
word by Rev. Walter Elliot, C. S. 
P. Price: $1.25. 

Stories of conversions illustrating 
events and processes of thought 
leading to reception into the 
Church. A book possessing charm 
and variety. 


HER IRISH HERITAGE. By 
Annie M. P. Smithson. Price: 
$1.00. 

A vivid story of Dublin life that 
arrests the reader’s attention. 


THE HOLY HOURIN GETH- 
SEMANE. By Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J. Price: $1.25. 

A seriesof meditations embodying 
sympathy and the spirit of repara- 
tion. 


THE JESUITS. By Rev. 
Sy J. Campbell, S. J. Price: 


“ 


A frank and fearless yet withal 
captivating history of the Jesuits 
from the foundation of the Society 
until present times. 


JESUS ALL GOOD. By Rev. 
Alexander Gallerani, S. J. Transla- 
ted by F. Loughnan. Price: $1.00. 

A book of meditations inspiring 
trust and confidence in God and 
instilling devotion. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED, OR THE 
SCIENCE OF THE CROSS IN 
THE FORM OF MEDITA- 
TIONS. By Fathers Pierre Marie 
and Jean Nicholas Grau,S.J. Trans- 








We have pleasure in an- 
nouncing on these pages a 
carefully selected list of 
choice books which are emin- 
ently Catholic in subject and 
tone. The collectionhas been 
assembled with a view not 
merely to interesting the 
reader, but to serve as man- 
uals of utilitywhere points of 
Catholic doctrine or teaching 
are involved. All of the 
books advertised here have 
already been heartily recom- 
mended by prominent ec- 
clesiastics and laymen, and 
we have pleasure in cordially 
endorsing what they have 
written. On receipt of the 
published price any book 
mentioned in the list will be 
mailed to the reader from 
TueE Sicn, Union City, N. J. 




















lated by 
$1.25. 
The Science of the Cross,the way 
of perfection for Catholics living in 
the world. 


JESUS OUR FRIEND. 
Rev. Charles J. White. 
$1.75. 

A book on the companionship of 
Jesus with man, His Help and 
Friendship and Love. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Rt. 
Rev. J. S. Vaughan, Bishop of 
Sebastopolis. Price: $2.75 

A picture of Heaven not as a 
“glorified theater” but a glorious 
reality consistent with true love of 
God. 


THE LITTLE LIVES OF 
GREAT SAINTS. By J. O’K 
Murray. Price: $1.50. 

Short and interesting records of 
the lives of thirty-one saints. 


LIVING TEMPLES. By Bede 
Jarrett. Price: $1.00. 

A catechism of perfection in 
essay form for young boys con- 
taining excellent advice 


A MANUAL FOF NUNS. By 
A Mother Superior. Price: Cloth 
$.90; Leather $1.50. 

Select prayers and considerations 
for religious. 


L. M. Leggatt. Price 


By 
Price: 


A MISSIONARY’S NOTE- 
BOOK. By Rev. Richard Alexan- 
der. Price: $1.25. 

Graphic incidents, “real life” hap- 
penings in a priest’slife which serve 
for edification. 


MOONDYNE JOE. By John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Price: $1.25. 

An Australian prison story of 
adventure and escape, with many 
dare-devil adventures. 


A MOTHER’S LETTERS. By 
Father Alexander, O. F. M. Price 
$1.25. 

A book for mothers to give to 
their daughters replete with Catho- 
lic views on such interesting sub- 
jects as courtship and marriage. 


REBUILDING A LOST 
FAITH. By an American Agnos- 
tic. Price: Paper $.60; Cloth $2.50. 

A story powerfully delineated of 
the motives, influences and argu- 
ments which led the writer to re- 
gain faith in God. 


TRUE DEVOTION TO THE 
PASSION. By Blessed Battista 
Varani. Price: 

A series of meditations and re- 
flections on the mental and bodily 
pains of Our Lord during the Pas- 
sion. 


WATCHING AN HOUR. By 
Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. 
Price: $1.25. 

A book of the Blessed Sacrament, 
furnishing food for profitable 
thought on the exalted mystery of 
the Eucharist, and _ suitable for 
public or private devotions. 


WHEN, WHOM AND HOW 
TO MARRY. By Rev. C. McNeiry 
C. SS. R. Price $.60. 

Sensible advice and counsel for 
the matrimonially minded by an ex- 
perienced missionary. 


THE WINTER OF DISCON- 
TENT. By James Francis Barrett. 
Price: $2.00. 

An interesting story of a dissatis- 
fied wife,—socially ambitious, and 
an overworked and indifferent hus- 
band, with the inevitable denoue- 
ment culminating in divorce. 


YOU AND YOURS. By Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S. J. Price: Paper 
$.25; Cloth $1.50. <A collection of 
fifteen virile talks on family life, 
containing sage counsel and interes- 
ting information. 
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THE CATHOLICS’ READY 
ANSWER. By Rev. M. P. Hill, 
S. J. Price: $2.15. 

A series of up to the minute 
answers to attacks on Christian Re- 
velation and Catholic Morality. 
Convincing, timely, serviceable and 
interesting. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. By 
Rev. Robert W. Brown, M. A. 
Price: $1.95. 

A human account possessing 
charm and naivete of memorable in- 
cidents in a priest’s life. 


INTRODUCTION TO A DE- 
VOUT LIFE. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Price: $1.05. 

_ Discourses for devout souls liv- 
ing in the world but not of it. 


LETTERS ON MARRIAGE. 
By Rev. Henry S. Spalding S. J. 
Price: $1.35. 

Fruitful thoughts for 
pastors and social workers. 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 
BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Price: Imitation Leather $2.25; 
American seal, 4.00. 

A versatile collection of prayers 
and devotions, old and new, beauti- 
ful and useful, to Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


EVER TIMELY THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. Edward P. Garesché, S. J. 
Price: $1.00. 

Twenty essays on worth-while 
subjects, cheerfully written. 


HOLY SOULS BOOK. By 
Rev. F. X. Lasance. Price: $1.75; 
Morocco $3.75. 

A complete pray-book of de- 
votions for the poor Souls in Pur- 
gatory. 


MY PRAYER BOOK. By Rev. 
F. X. Lasance. Price: Cloth $1.35; 
Better bindings up to $8.50. 

A Complete manual of devotions, 
old and new,for all Church seasons. 


YOUR OWN HEART. By Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S. J. Price 
$1.00. 

An inspiration 
better spiritually. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 
Cloth $2.50; Morocco $7.50. 

Contains latest notes, appendices, 
maps and references. 


WHEN LOVE IS STRONG. 
By Grace Keon. Price: $1.80. 


A crisp plot and easy develop- 
ment. 


MIRAGE. 
Price $1.60. 


A poignant story of a girl’s suf- 
fering, feelingly told. 


THE MIGHTY FRIEND. By 
Pierre L’Ermite. Price $2.15. 

A story of country life coupled 
with Labor Warfare. 
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In an age of irreligious, 
prurient and mentally de- 
moralising literature it is re- 
freshing to find books and 
publications which do not 
pander to the popular craze 
for sensationalism and sex- 
problems, especially the hec- 
ticneurotic type frequently 
encountered in the cheap no- 
velette. Pure,good and moral 
books are to the jaded mind, 
what an oasis in the desert 
is to the tired and thirsty 
traveller. Pure books, moral 
books, Catholic books of the 
best type are advertised on 
these pages. Buy one. Read 
it yourself. Lend it to a non- 
Catholic friend. Or better 
still buy a book for a non- 
Catholic friend. Help to 
spread the apostolate of a 
clean press, help to keep the 
minds ofthe people unsullied 
by the stream of infidel and 
impure books flooding the 
United States. 

















FABIOLA. By Cardinal Wise- 


man. Price $.95. 

A story of the primitive Church 
when profession of Faith meant 
martyrdom. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHER- 
HOOD. By Alice, Lady Lovat. 
Price $1.50. 

Speaks for itself. Catholic teach- 
ing on the duties and responsibili- 
ties of motherhood. 


FALSE GODS. By Will Scar- 
lett. Price $2.15. 

A vivid story of a soul. 

NOVELS. By Isabel C. Clarke 
Price: $1.65. 

Average Cabins. By the Blue 
River. Children of Eve. The 
Elstones. Eunice. Fine Clay. 
Lady Trent’s Daughter. Light on 
the Lagoon. The Potter’s House, 
Prisoners’ Years. The Rest House. 
The Secret Citadel. Tressider’s 
Sister. Ursula Finch. Whose 
Name is Legion. 

Also the following price: $2.15. 

Anna Nugent. Carina. Children 
of the Shadow. Viola Hudson. It 
Happened in Rome. 


THE HOME WORLD. _ By 
$35 Francis X. Doyle, S. J. Price 
Frien diy Counsels for Home— 
keeping 


the hands of Catholics who believe 
in home and its comforts and plea- 
sures. A book that will live and do 
great good. 


OUT TO WIN. By Rev. Joseph 
P. Conroy, S. J. Price $1.60. 

This is just the right kind of 
book to give to a boy. 


SHORT CONFERENCES ON 
THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. 
Henry Brinkmeyer. Price $.95. 

Devout souls whether in the 
cloister or the world, cannot fail to 
have their love quickened and sus- 
tained by its heavenly wisdom. 


THE WAY OF INTERIOR 
PEACE. By Rev. Father De 
Lehen, S. J. Price $2.40. 

Many persons of good will, but of 
a scrupulous, doubtful or erroneous 
conscience, will find a true guide 
and consoler in this book, so cal- 
culated to impart tranquillity, con- 
tentment and love of God to hearts 
agitated by anxieties of conscience. 


YEARNING FOR GOD. _ By 
— J. Williams, S. J. Price 


There is in every soul a voice 
clamoring for peace; this book 
shows the way to peace: It will 
encourage therefore, not only those 
well advanced in the spiritual life, 
but will attract the indifferent who 
have believed Divine union almost 
impossible of attainment for them- 
selves, or who have entirely ban- 
ished the thought from their minds. 
You read the book as you read a 
romance; you are amused, you are 
interested, you are learning history, 
science and literature, you are 
enjoying yourself, but unconscious- 
ly you are absorbing the very nar- 
row of Christian Doctrine. 


THE SICK CALL RITUAL. 
By Rev. James E. Greenan. Any 
and every Priest will be grateful 
for a copy of this book. It is the 
model book of its kind. Price, 
iy in leather, $2.25; in cloth, 


THE BETROTHED. By 
Alexander Manzoni. Translated by 
D. J. Connor. One of the greatest 


Catholic novels ever published. 
Price: $2.50. 


WITH HIM IN MIND. 

ONE HOUR WITH HIM. 

OUR TRYST WITH HIM. 

These three books by Monsignor 
Kirlin are worthy of a place in every 
Catholic home and rectory. Price 
of each: $1.50. 


A MILL TOWN PASTOR. By 
Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S. J. Price 
$1.90. 

Here is an interesting book about 
an interesting man, the story of a 
witty andvaliant priest,—a gripping 


hearts. A book to put intobook and an intensely human one. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 


OFFICERS 


highland Trust Company Banking Chairman of the Board 


of New Jersey FRANK C. FERGUSON 
Summit Avenue and Seventh Street 


President - 
(TRANSFER STATION) se 
UNION CITY, N. J. House LIVINGSTON WILLSE 


At Close of Business, December 3l1st, 1926 f M e Vice-Presidents 
Oo erit LOUIS L. SCHMITT 
ASSETS 


U. S. Government Bonds . . $342,215.94 CHARLES M. BIS 

State, County and City Bonds .. 261,502.48 , 

Railroad Bonds and other Treasurer 
Stocks and Bonds ... 1,214,462.76 . THOMAS G. HENDERSON 

First Mortgages on Real Estate 2,233, 958.25 , 

Loans and Notes Purchased. . 3,958.25 Secretary 

Cash on Hand and in Banks . MeYCYET. ; a Pei eat 

Accrued Interest Receivable . . 69,864.20 JOSEPH FEENEY 




















Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures 81,001.00 


Capital . 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits . » OMB 757.98 HELPFULNESS TO 
Unearned Discount : ; 4,539.92 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Ete. 7,893.31 
Bills Payable ; . 200,000.00 
Reserved for Dividend No. 31. 7,500.00 
Deposits _’ 085,408.10 





$5,854,099.28 


LIABILITIES 


$5,854,099.28 








UR representative has called 
at the Brunswick Laundry, 
220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 
perfection; he has found over 600 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant «nd see for them- 
selves the process of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 
ployees and customers. We gladly 
recommend this firm to our readers. 


OUR Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 


FRIENDLINESS |. JOSEPH F. HESS 
AND 


OUR PATRONS IS BANKING HOURS 
A VALUABLE Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
ASSET NOT Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
LISTED Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o’clock 











Protestant: Catholic: Passionist: 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D. 
and HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 
Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 
story of James Kent Stone, wha became a zeal- 
ous Passionist, after having been an Episcopal- 
ian minister is here presented as a compelling 
spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. Post-paid $5.20 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 








Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING SPIRITUAL BENEFITS: 


One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
Mass in every Passionist Monastery throughout 
the world on these Feasts: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St Bartholemew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St, Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St, Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 

Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 
and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 

Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 

consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 

Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 

Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 

Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit Your own convenience. 





LONG AFTER you are PLEASE WRITE TO: 

forgotten even by your 3 : ye . 
own, membership in_ the The Passionist Missionaries 
Passtonist Chinese Mission C THe S 
Society will entitle you to are of LHE SIGN 
the spiritual helps you may , . 
need.* *** As for your Union City New Jersey 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment tn this Society? 




















